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AROUND THE ISLAND OF CEBU ON HORSEBACK. 


Two OF us made a trip around the island of Cebu recently 


on an observation and inspection tour in connection with the 
department of education. We left at night and on horseback. 
The glory of a tropical night, with the full moon flooding the 
great stretches of cocoanut palms and dancing on the sea, can 


never be described and never be forgotten. 

The island of Cebu is one hundred and thirty-five miles long 
and only ten to fifteen wide. Down the center runs a mountain 
range of no great height, but making communication difficult 
from coast to coast. All the towns are along the sea. Owing 
to the condition of the roads and the absence of bridges, one 
cannot travel far by vehicle. Two-wheeled rigs called gutless 


are met with in the towns, and the picturesque but painfully slow 


Caraboo carts along the country roads. 
We traveled on American army horses. There is no more 
striking contrast in the Philippines than that between the great 


powerful American horse and the tiny little native pony. The 


natives admire and fear our horses greatly, and if they were as 


ugly in disposition as the native ponies, they certainly would be 


dangerous animals. 
Cebu was the first of these islands discovered and settled by 
the Spaniards. It has a population of over five hundred thou- 


sand, and has the reputation of being one of the richest in the 


group. It produces sugar, capra, hemp, rice, corn, and tobacco. 
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It has, however, neither minerals nor timber, and, in spite of its 
reputation, the people, for the most part, are miserably poor. 
The native hut, built of bamboo, thatched with grass, set up on 
piles, consisting often of only one dirty room, devoid of furni- 
ture and decorations, is beggarly beyond description. In the 


GOING TO CHURCH IN THE PROVINCES IN CARABOO, OR BUFFALO CARTS, 


best houses, built substantially of wood or stone, are sometimes 
found pianos, books, and pictures. 

Needless to say, the people wear the finest clothes possible. 
In the towns men wear trousers and shirt tail outside the 
trousers. In the country, the common shomdre dispenses with 
both and wears a breech-cloth instead. 

The hospitality of the native is very gracious. There are no 
inns on the island outside of the city of Cebu, and the traveler 
must, of necessity, go to the house of the presidente, or to the 
convent and put up with the padre. If he pays a social call, 
tobacco and drinks are invariably set forth. To decline both is 
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considered a rudeness. All Americans are supposed to drink 
whiskey, and much whiskey. The natives do not understand 
why a part of us should be total abstainers and the rest given to 
excess. They themselves are very temperate. 

The table etiquette is Spanish in origin. All the plates are 
stacked up in front of one at the beginning of the meal. Meat, 


TYPICAL SCENERY, 
strange to say, forms the principal part of every course. Rice 
seems to be the only vegetable in everyday use, and it is served 
three times a day. What the master does not like he often 


spews out of his mouth to the cats and dogs on the floor. Women 


and children do not appear much in public. The host will accept 
nothing for his hospitality, and repeatedly assures you that the 
house and all it contains are yours. 

In the organization of the provinces there is nothing that 
corresponds to our counties or townships. Under the provincial 
government — consisting of an elected governor and two Ameri- 


cans appointed to the offices of treasurer and supervisor —-are 
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the pueblos. These towns, with their suburbs called édarrios, 
cover all the territory. In a place of 30,000 inhabitants, the 
central division or pueblo proper may have only 3,000, the rest 
of the people being scattered over a dozen or more barrios cov- 
ering a large amount of ground. 

The officers of these pueblos are elected and consist of a 
presidente or mayor, and a vicepresidente, secretary, treasurer, and 
councilmen. There are also some school-teachers and police. 
In a town of 30,000 people the presidente will get something like 
$25 a month, the secretary and treasurer $20, the teachers $8, 
and the police $4. In the rural towns the police force is gen- 
erally armed with spears and bolos. 

Americanizing influences are at work in many of these places. 
One can see it in the manners and dress of the people, and also 
in such absurdities as “calle del Gen. Huges,” “calle del W. 
H. Taft,” ‘calle del Col. French,” etc. 

There are two men in every community who control it abso- 
lutely. They are the prestdente and the padre. If you wish to 
reach the public inany way, you must approach it either through 
the representative of the government or of the church. Quite 
frequently these two dignitaries are at odds. If you are a friend 
to one you are perforce enemy to the other. 

There is probably nothing concerning which more misappre- 
hension exists than concerning church affairs in these islands. 
During the war the people rose in rebellion against the frad/les, or 
Spanish priests, and drove them out. Native padres or seculares 
took possession of the parishes, and to every appearance give 
complete satisfaction. So far as I could see, the people have no 
quarrel with the church or the native priests, while against the 
frailes there is still the strongest feeling. 

Under the Spanish régime the priests were a regular part of 
governmental machinery, and were paid by the government. 
Now they look to their parishioners. No collections are taken 
at service, but there are stories of extortionate charges in con- 
nection with the rites of marriage, baptism, and funerals. 

Some of the churches are in excellent order and are somewhat 
impressive, though, owing to lack of art in them, there is not that 
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same appeal to the esthetic feelings that comes from the old 
churches of Europe. Most of the churches are poor and barren. 
The people are very religious and attend a great many church 
celebrations. We were present at one of these on Corpus Christi 
day. There were almost no seats in the church —everyone knelt. 
The women kneeling all over the church made quite a picture 


i. 


A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION, 


with their dark skins, black skirts, and white headdress. The full 
village band assisted the choir. After high mass there was a 
procession around the churchyard. Booths were erected at the 
four corners to represent the going out of the gospels to the four 
corners of the earth. 

The padres generally receive their education in the Spanish 
seminary in Manila, and it is almost entirely theological. The 
padres, as a class, are not broad-cultured men, but they are still 
capable of teaching their people, and are in close touch with 
them. They show a desire to learn English. In one large con- 
vent we found the New York Police Gazette, translated into 


Spanish, the sole representative of American literature. 
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The morals of the padres do not in all cases bear close scrutiny. 
It may be said in extenuation that the people here do not look 
at moral relations in the same way that we do. Fornication is 
common, adultery rare. It may also be said that the padres are 
from the soil and of the soil—they reflect social conditions as 
they actually are. There could be no greater mistake, however, 
than to attempt to tear the people away from their church con- 
nections ; they would have, at present, nothing to fall back on. 

It is interesting in going about the island to hear the stories 
told by the natives and by our army people. To most of the 
latter the Filipino is an animal on a decidedly low plane—a 
“nigger,” or, at best,an “Indian.” To show the natives’ cruelty 
we were told how General Maximo killed in a most brutal manner 
a woman who did washing for the American soldiers. The 
duplicity of the native priests was set forth in a story about one 
of the well-known fadres, a short distance from here, one who 
was always declaring his great friendship for the Americans. 
This man is said to have written a letter, now on record, in which 
he offered to the Filipino general to arrange a dance, take the 
a man fond of balls and women—to the 


American lieutenant 
dance and leave him ; the insurgent army could then appear and 
do the rest. They tell also of the murder of five Spaniards who 
had come in times of peace to Juberan to set school affairs in 
order. This commission was met by a brass band and every indi- 
cation of friendliness, but as soon as they got well away from the 
shore a hundred do/omen rushed out of the tall grass and cut them 
down. The Spanish government burned the town to the ground. 
A funny story is told that throws light upon the organization of 
the insurgent forces. Two brothers—/presidentes of adjoining 
towns—came out to jointhe insurgent army. One came dressed 
as a colonel, the other as a lieutenant. The colonel began to poke 
fun at his brother, and finally told him to go back and dress asa 
colonel. The brother did so and was accepted as a colonel. 
During the latter part of the war rank was determined almost 
altogether by the number of guns a man could command. 

On the other hand, the natives that I heard had no love for 
ourarmy. We were told that in one town the lieutenant in charge 
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and nine-tenths of his men had their native guerrdas. When the 
lieutenant left the place and came up to Cebu, peparatory to 
sailing to the States, the woman came and lived with him. In 
another place we were told that the women all took to the hills 
while the town was being garrisoned by a volunteer regiment. 
The results of this cohabitation are beginning to be apparent, 
and are deeply deplored by the best of the native people. 


PLOUGHING A RICE PADDY WITH WATER BUFFALO, 


One young fellow—a fine type of his race—told the follow- 
ing story: Whena volunteer regiment came to his town, he was 
taken out and given a beating as being an insurrecto sympathizer. 
The next day he took to the hills, and joined the insurgent 
forces and became a captain. By and by he saw the uselessness 
of continuing the struggle, and, a regiment of regulars having 
succeeded to the place, he came in, surrendered, and was made 


chief of police, and succeeded in inducing a thousand of his 


countrymen to lay down their arms. 
Anex-soldier told of helping one day to capture three hombres, 
who were suspected of knowing the whereabouts of the insur- 
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recto army. This soldier was ordered by the lieutenant in 
charge to shoot them one by one unless they gave the desired 
information. He refused to do so, and was threatened with 
being court-martialed, but, still refusing, the lieutenant got up 
and shot the first man himself. The other two promptly told 
all they knew. This soldier said that giving the water-cure was 
such an everyday performance that it excited no comment. 

Our soldiers often indulge in the deadly native drinks to 
excess. We came across one lonely grave where the fellow had 
killed himself drinking twenty bottles of d:o in one night. 

The most hopeful thing about the situation at the present 
time is the attitude of all classes toward education. The Ameri- 


can government has shown a desire to give the Filipinos, even 
while in arms, the best thing it has to offer—the free school 
system; and the Filipinos, considering their condition, have 


shown a most commendable spirit toward this altruistic move- 
ment. Everywhere is shown a strong desire for the American 
teacher and his work. Presidentes and padres are eager to learn 
English, and it is nothing uncommon to find them working away 
at the books alone. 

In the towns around this island there are usually not a half- 
dozen people who can speak Spanish. The native language is 
devoid of all culture, so it seems eminently proper that we should 
give these people a common language that contains the results 
of our progress for thousands of years. 

We attended some of the native schools. The conditions 
were the rudest. A bamboo schoolhouse, a backless bench along 
the sides of the room, some children squatting on the floor, no 
chairs, tables, boards, or charts, a book containing the catechism 
in Vizagan—this was the school layout. All the children study 
aloud, and the best scholar is he who can make the most 
noise. The ignorance of the native country teacher is unfathom- 
able, and when we found the salaries paid them we did not 
wonder at the class attracted, or rather driven, into the service. 
One woman—a fat old matron of fifty or more—received one 
and a half pesos per month—something less than seventy-five 
cents. From this amount the salaries range up to thirty dollars, 


the highest paid in Cebu. 
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The American teachers are trying to close these little darrto 
schools in which only the native dialect is taught, to train up 
assistants able to speak English and teach according to our 
ideas, and to concentrate the pay upon the really efficient 
teachers. 

The American teacher has many discouraging conditions to 
contend with. He has difficulty in finding a house, and more 
difficulty still in finding food upon which he can live. He must 
try to persuade the town to build and equip a suitable school- 
house. He must train his native teachers, and use all sorts of 
devices to get the children to attend after the novelty has 
worn off. 

That the teachers have, as a class, gone at their work with 
characteristic enthusiasm and resourcefulness is unquestionable. 
That they are generally regarded by the natives in a very differ- 
ent light from the army people is likewise true. But that some 
out of the large body have fallen below the accepted standards 
of morality is equally true. One teacher owned his fighting 
cocks, and was a leading abettor of this favorite Filipino pastime 
He was often seen coming from the pits of a Sunday afternoon 
—the usual time for the combats — with his clothes bespattered 
with blood. He contended that his conduct did not lessen his 
standing in the community; on the contrary, it heightened it — 
when his cock won. He also got drunk, but, it was said, ‘‘ never 
ungentlemanly so.” The division superintendent thought best, 
nevertheless, to drop him. 

There is another case, that of a young woman whose indiscre- 
tion led an army officer to acts for which he was court-martialed 
and dismissed from the service. To send unmarried girls into 


towns in which they were the only white women, and in which 


they could not have the commonest conveniences, was all a mis- 


take. The leavening effects, however, of the schoolmistress are 
beginning to be apparent, and there is no other agency doing 
more to win the people to our ideas than the school system. 


SAMUEL MACCLINTOCK, 
Principal Cebu Normal School. 


A NEW IDEA IN SOCIAL FRATERNITY. 

THE past century saw a mighty impulse toward bettering the 
condition of the weak. Slaves were liberated, women received 
recognition as rational beings, children were given rights other 
than those accorded by the whims of parents, and laborers were 
allowed to meet in self-respect, and to assert the dignity of their 
calling. 

With this amelioration of social conditions, men of diverse 
classes approached each other at the close of the century in a 
different attitude from that which would have been possible at 
its beginning. Some of our most intelligent citizens not only 
theorized about social relations, but tried their theories by prac- 
tical experiments. Settlements and clubs have gone into the 
heart of the crowded tenement districts and have made life 
assume a more roseate hue to many a heavy laden one. Yet the 
field is so great that every new case of genuine fraternity between 
those in different walks of life is worth while telling to the 
world. 

In a crowded block in San Francisco, on Tehama street, 
between Fifth and Sixth, stands a house where representatives 
of all classes of labor, and of all social conditions, meet and dis- 
cuss in the most friendly way all topics of human interest. The 
mistress of the house, Miss Octavine Briggs, is a visiting nurse, 
who established herself here to be in the center of her work. 

Miss Briggs is a sister-in-law of Professor Bernard Moses, of 


the University of California, now absent as a member of the Taft 
Commission in the Philippines, and most of her life has been 


Pr 


spent amid the advantages of a university community. Intel- 
lectual, witty, accomplished, with a charm of personality, and an 
unusual understanding of human nature, she seemed fitted best 
for society, in the limited sense of the word; and her friends 
were all surprised when she decided to win a diploma from the 
California Women and Children’s Hospital rather than a degree 


from the university. 
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After graduation from the hospital, Miss Briggs worked for 
over a year as nurse under the Associated Charities, and lived at 
the college settlement in South Park. This life gave her an 
insight into the needs of the people of the district, and she felt 
that one of their greatest necessities was the influence of a home 
and inspiring friends. 

With financial aid 
from some broad- 
minded menand women, 
she rented a house on 
Tehama street, No. 

452%, and there made 
her home as artistic and 
dainty as any in the 
more favored districts 
of the city. In fact, 
there are many treas- 


ures in it that are envi- 
: 
ously eyed by people of SS = 


the living-room two of 


Keith's landscapes HOUSE AT LEFT IS 4523s TEHAMA STREET 
bring in the California 

sunshine, a sepia copy of Millet’s “Shepherdess” gives an enno- 
bling calm to labor, prints of children show the joy of action, 
and a Madonna reveals the exalting influence of love. In the 
bookcase Tolstoi, Spencer, Henry George, Mill, Ruskin, and 
other serious thinkers rather predominate over writers of fiction, 
verse, and travel. On the piano, instrumental and vocal music 
await their turn to delight the listening ears of the neighbor- 
hood. Good magazines lie invitingly on the table and in the 
cozy corner. Old brasses gleam down from a shelf, and here 
and there flowers add the culminating touch of refinement. 

The only other room on the first floor is the kitchen, and 
because many of her neighbors have their kitchen as the only 
general living-room, Miss Briggs has expended some thought on 
hers. It is an especially attractive room, with its light-tinted 
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walls, its dainty white curtains, its window ledge of growing 
plants, and its open shelves of Canton dishes, which, by the 
way, were presented to Miss Briggs by some of her neighbors. 

On the second floor are three small bedrooms and a bath- 
room, each a marvel of cleanliness, simplicity, and good taste. 

In the basement are 
some storing-places and 
a bathroom used by the 
neighbors. 

If the house, with 
the spirit of freshness 
and friendliness that 
pervades it, is a pleas- 
ure to the neighbor- 
hood, the backyard is a 
constant surprise. The 
tiny inclosure, usually 
the receptacle of all 
sorts of unsightliness, 
is neatly boarded and 
painted, and is trans- 

formed into a refreshing 
greenery, with potted palms, geraniums, and ferns. At one side 
some boxes furnish houses for the animals or reptiles which a 
nature-study class are observing. 

That Miss Briggs has been able to keep the home so attract- 
ive has been due to the co-operation of an efficient housekeeper, 
Miss Louise Schmidt. Between these two the conventional rela- 
tions of mistress and maid are supplanted by a sincere friend- 
ship that finds its expression in a helpfulness, not only in matters 
of household convenience, but in the larger duties of life. It 
was not easy to find such service. In the first year Miss Briggs 
was on Tehama street she had eight different house girls, 
all but one leaving on their own account. Some of them were 


doubtful about the propriety of a young woman’s keeping house 


alone, especially in such a neighborhood, and all objected to 


treating the neighbors as courteously as they did visitors from 
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more favored spheres. On this one point Miss Briggs is firm, 
that there shall be no class distinctions made in her house. 
With the advent of Louise the success of the house was assured. 
Grasping the true spirit of the work, she supplemented Miss 
Briggs, by being an example of cleanliness, kindliness, and true 
economy to the ubiquitous neighbors. Then, too, she took care 


BACKYARD. 


of her mistress’s physical condition and made it possible for her 
to accomplish the work of several ordinary women. After two 


years’ service as housekeeper, Louise has gone to study to bea 


nurse ; but her spirit has descended to her successor, Miss Della 
Schultz. 

To visit Miss Briggs came her old friends from other parts 
of the city, from Berkeley, and from Stanford; and here they 
met the new friends she had made in the neighborhood. Because 
this home is one of the most interesting places in the city, the 
first visit is always only the beginning of many, and one is con- 
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stantly meeting the same people there. 


From these meetings, 
friendships have grown up between her older and newer friends, 
and all are helpful to each other. 


If a university professor can 
discourse eloquently on economic problems, a factory lad can 
offer his own experiences asa practical example. If a college 


BACKYARD, 


woman can give some of her investigations along the lines of child 
study, a mother, who by her own hard work has supported and 
reared seven children to good citizenship, can testify to the 
mother’s insight into the child’s needs. 

Aside from the hundreds of neighborly calls made at the 
house each week—and it is surprising how much time these 
people have for visiting—there are held there seven weekly 
organized meetings. 


On Monday evening a woman graduate of the University of 
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California instructs a class of young girls in physical culture. 
The space is not large, and the apparatus is the least expensive, 
but the girls are growing straighter and less hollow chested, and 
show an interest in improving the sanitary conditions of their 
own homes and families. 

On Tuesday afternoon asinging class of the tiny boys and girls 


BACKYARD, 


of the neigborhood makes the house lively. On Tuesday evening 
there is a choral society composed of the young men and women 
of the neighborhood and led by a prominent organist. The 
members each pay twenty-five cents per month into a fund with 
which they are planning to renta house, not only for a meeting- 


place, but for a club, to be open every evening, as a rival to the 


saloons. This is their own suggestion, and the development is 
watched with interest. 

On Wednesday afternoon is a meeting that in a measure cor- 
responds to the mothers’ clubs of the settlements, but whose 
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underlying spirit is different. The women form a circle of the 
Needlework Guild of America, and call themselves the “ Visiting 
Nurses’ Auxiliary,” although only three of its members are 
nurses. It meets regularly once a week and makes hundreds of 
women’s and children’s garments during the year. These are 
carefully stored in the basement until November, when the San 
Francisco branch of the Needlework Guild of America holds its 
open exhibition of articles collected during the year and votes 
them to the various charities. The Visiting Nurses’ Auxiliary 
has viewed with pride its own substantial contributions, and its 
store is voted to the poor outside its own district. Miss Briggs 
always receives collections from other sections of the Needle- 
work Guild of America, and in time these garments often find 
themselves in the homes of the very women who have plied 
their needles so diligently to help others more needy than them- 
selves. This sewing circle has made great strides of advance 
since its organization four years ago. At first it obtained all its 
materials for garments from donations; but in a short time it 
was not content to be so dependent, and formed a plan of pur- 
chasing its own goods. Each member now pays ten cents a 
month dues, and the circle gives a semi-annual entertainment at 
some public hall, with an admission price of ten cents. The 
talent is secured from all parts of the city, and the proceeds 
furnish sufficient material to keep the Visiting Nurses’ Auxiliary 
busy throughout the year. During its first months Miss Briggs 
furnished both the tea and cake which close each weekly sew- 
ing; but then the women arranged that each member in turn 
should bring the cake and that they buy the tea out of the 
general fund. 

At each meeting, while everyone is sewing, there is a short 
talk,nowarranged for bya college graduate who attends regularly. 
These addresses are by women and men from different pro- 
fessions. For instance, during the past year a charming Chinese 
woman doctor has given talks on her native land; one of 
the probation officers from the juvenile court of Chicago has 
explained the evolution and working of that body; a noted woman 
suffragist has told the story of her life; a traveler from Brazil 
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and one from Germany have given descriptions of the social life 
in those lands; a specialist on wild flowers, and one on birds, 
have brought something of outdoor nature into their midst; a stu 
dent ot the American Indians has outlined the government’s 
present policy as illustrated in its Indian schools. In fact, the 
topics have been those that would interest any intelligent audience 
and those that would lift these women out of their own narrow 
environment for the time being. There has not been any attempt 
in these talks to give the women what they needed for everyday 
utilitarian purposes, except what they get incidentally. That 
the talks are appreciated is shown in more ways thanone. The 
topics are discussed afterward in the homes and on the street. 
Those women who at first could not listen five minutes without 
engaging in a side conversation of their own now pay strict 
attention to all that is said and afterward volunteer questions 
and remarks on the subject. This has all come about without 
suggestion from Miss Briggs, but rather through interest and 
imitation combined. When the last semi-annual entertainment 
was planned, the women themselves suggested that, instead of 
the usual varied program, they ask the Chinese doctor, whom 
they had elected an honorary member of their circle, to give 
them a lecture. They wanted their husbands and children to 
hear her, and all were delighted when she consented. After the 
lecture was over, some few of the neighborhood pronounced it 
‘‘a bum show,” but to this every member of the sewing circle 
retorted: ‘You are not educated up to enjoy lectures. Now, 
we’ve heard so many that we prefer them to the common songs 
and dances you can get anywhere.”’ 

The circle has a regular outing each springtime, when wild 
flowers are abloom, and occasionally it has been entertained in 
the homes of those having more worldly goods than its members. 
These have been pleasant diversions, but the real interest of the 
women is in accomplishing as much as they can in their regular 
meetings. Unconsciously their manners have been softened, and 


the spirit of graciousness reigns over each Wednesday afternoon 
On Thursday afternoons, from twenty to thirty girls gather in 
their sewing class. This was started four years ago by Miss 
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Rising, the daughter of Professor Rising, of the University of 
California, but for some time it has been under the guidance of 
one of the neighbors. The lassies pay ten cents a month, and 
with this is bought material from which they fashion garments to 
fit themselves. Very proud is each girl as she takes home the 
new skirt or waist in 
which every stitch has 
been set by herself. The 
stitches are remarkably 
good, too, for it is the 
purpose of the sewing 
teacher to overcome the 
tendency of the shiftless 
poor to make garments 
that will not long hold 
together. 

Thursday evening 
the boys younger than 
twelve have their 
nature-study class, and 
play games and sing 
songs. 

Friday evening is 


GIRLS’ SEWING CLASS AT MISS BRIGGS’S. 


the jolliest time to be at Miss Briggs’s. Then the boys over 
twelve and their friends come to their ‘at home.” They 
became interested in animal life through the stories of Kipling 
and Ernest Seton-Thompson, and now they have a regular 
nature-study lecturer come to them each week to help them 
in their observations. The experiences they have brought to Miss 
Briggs with their snakes and other captives would make a first- 
class humorous book. And then their music! This is a weekly 
treat for the womenof the block. Miss Briggs plays the accom- 
paniments, and the boys’ voices swell out surprisingly pure and 
clear in ‘‘ Down among the Dead Men,” “The Jolly Miller,” 
‘*Gaily the Troubadour,” and other old English songs. The 
mothers congregate on the opposite sidewalk and listen to every 
note until the piano stops and the boys come trooping out and 
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march down to their own homes, still singing their favorite ‘* Down 
among the Dead Men.” 
Allthese social relations are but the overflow of Miss Briggs’s 


activity. Her nursing, which is the true field for her energy, 


occupies her days, and, alas, too many of hernights. Some months 


she makes over one 

hundred and_ seventy 

visits to the sick and 

needy. These visits are 

not short little calls to 

ieave a few friendly 

words, but hours spent 

in using up her own 

physical strength in 

alleviating suffering. 

After a day of bathing, 

rubbing, poulticing, 

dressing, and making a 

house more comfortable 

for the invalid, she may 

have just returned home THURSDAY NIGHT BOYS. 

to rest when the bell 

rings and she is called out to assist in ushering some little one 

into this world or to close the eyes of a man departing into the 

next. Probably, in the latter case, she has to prepare the body 

for the funeral herself. After a night devoted to such duties, 

she may seek sleep in the daytime, but that cannot be found at 

452% Tehama street, where the bell jingles from dawning until 

dark. Just because she does her life-work as a friend, and not 

as the representative of an institution, the patients receive her as 

a friend ; and, in their affection, come to her on all occasions. 
The nursing grew so in demands that the third year a wealthy 

friend supplied the funds for the support of a second nurse, and 

in this, the fourth year, this same friend has given additional 

means for a third nurse. These live with Miss Briggs and are 

under her direction. Their presence, by relieving the great pres- 

sure of the sick, gives more opportunity to be helpful to the well. 
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Miss Briggs has no intention of increasing her household further. 
If more nurseships are endowed, she will open a new cottage in 
another congested district and have the benefits of two homes, 
rather than of one larger institution. 

In viewing the result of Miss Briggs’s work, one must consider 
the character of the 
people among whom 
she dwells. The nurs- 
ing necessarily extends 
in all directions and to 
all people of need. The 
most intimate social 
relations are with the 
neighbors on her block, 
numbering over two 
hundred families. These 
people are mostly re- 
spectable, and disor- 
derly characters are not 
welcomed to their midst. 
All are of the lowest 

WOMEN'S SEWING CIRCLE, wage-earning class and 

live from pay-day to 

pay-day. Some families of eight crowd into three small rooms, 

and a number receive help from established charities. There is 

nothing of the abject squalor that we hear of in the larger eastern 

cities, for the California climate, demanding less fuel and less 

clothing, and allowing more regular work, makes life easier for 
the laborer. 

When Miss Brigys first went among them, from the Associated 
Charities, she found that many people who accepted the nurse 
from an institution expected further help from it, as coal, food, 
clothing, and rent; and they had a slightly supercilious bearing 
toward its servant, the nurse. Since she has gone simply as a 
friend, ready to help, but with no financial reserve behind her, 
she has been received in a better spirit, and the people, instead 
of losing their independence, seem anxious to return what service 


they can. 
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On her block the improvement is noticeable. While the 
street was scheduled by the Merchants’ Exchange to be swept 
once a week, sometimes over a month elapsed without it being 
touched. Miss Briggs interviewed the right people until the 
street-sweeping department was fofced to live up to its agree- 
ments. Now she has the office telephone her just what evening 
the street is to be swept —for the department has not yet reached 
the perfection of regularity——and she warns all the neighbors 
in time to sweep their sidewalks before the machine appears. 
The front windows have boxes and pots of geraniums and 
begonias, ‘‘ because they look so nice in Miss Briggs’s window.” 
Seldom now is a woman caught gossiping at her door with bare 
arms and hair unkempt. Whereas four years ago the children 
dropped out of school shortly after the term commenced, because 
it was too much trouble for the mothers to get them ready, now 
it is considered a social offense to have a child absent unless ill. 

One might question: Is her house, with its cultured refine- 
ment, just as helpful to them as one whose art was at the stage 


they could introduce into their own homes? The answer, it 


seems to me, should be in the affirmative; because her home is 
sincerely part of herself, just as her work is. She has the same 
treasures around her on Tehama street that she would have in a 
home on California street. She lives on Tehama street because 
her life-work lies in that district. No attempt is made in her 
home to reduce her style of service to one that the neighbors 
could reach. She lives sincerely, as she is accustomed to, and 
lets the spirit of her life have its effect. 

The support of this home is by subscriptions from some of 
the best thinkers in San Francisco and vicinity, from people who 
are satisfied to have their money work good without receiving 
printed reports. Miss Fanny Doyle, of Menlo Park, is secretary 
and treasurer, and by her untiring zeal makes the work possible. 
It may be remarked here that this young woman, coming into 
the work at first merely to furnish the finances, has assisted so 
much with the practical nursing that now she is as able to cope 
with most cases as is a graduate from a hospital. As the scope 
has increased, the need of more funds has become apparent. 
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The fact that no subscriber has as yet either reduced or 
withdrawn his allowance is a proof of their appreciation of the 
work in this its fourth year. The woman who has furnished the 
two extra nurses is one of the original subscribers, and still con- 


tinues her monthly subscription to the general house fund. Miss 
Briggs receives only her mere living —her board and lodging — 
from the funds; even her clothes come outside of it. The two 


other nurses receive a salary and pay their board into the house 


fund. 

One of the greatest evidences of the faith of those who know 
the work and who have means to assist it has been in providing 
funds for a summer cottage for convalescent children. In Igoo, 
a home at San Rafael —a picturesque, sheltered town across the 
bay from San Francisco—was rented for August and September. 
Miss Briggs and Louise went over to manage the cottage, leaving 
others in charge at Tehama street. Only twelve children could 
be accommodated at a time, but during the two months thirty- 
six little ones were given a chance to recuperate in the country 


air. Some remained the entire time ; Others, one, two, or three 
weeks, as Miss Briggs deemed necessary. All rejoiced in the 
freedom, the warmth, the trees—some of which actually bore 
fruit; the pure milk—eight whole gallons a day; the hills; the 
bathing at the shore; and the kindness of the people of San 
Rafael. In fact, everything was a source of congratulation, 
and every boy and girl returned to the city feeling that this is a 
very beautiful world to live in. Visitors to the summer home 
remarked the lovely spirit of the children there. The stronger 
helped the weak ; the older cared for the young ; all were cheer- 
ful and thoughtful; and the only cloud was that the summer 
home could not be open always. One San Rafael matron was 
so favorably impressed that she offered to support the home three 
months during 1901, and this brought back health to one hundred 
children. During the summer of 1902 Miss Briggs herself was 
away on a much-needed vacation, and a summer cottage was not 
opened. It is hoped to have a country cottage open the whole 
year through, where children can be sent at any time, and where 
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vegetables, poultry, and eggs can be produced for the Tehama 


street house. 

The success of Miss Briggs’s work has proved it a practical 
venture along humanitarian lines. It is in no way a rival of 
“settlement” work, bui proceeds along with it, offering the 
more intimate home influence rather than the wider institutional 


relations. 
KATHERINE A. CHANDLER. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
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THE CRADLE OF THE TRUST. 

We look to the political parties and the legislatures for reme- 
dies against every social ill. We are apt to forget the fact that 
political parties and persons, in the nature of things, are more or 
less demagogic, more or less inclined to flatter their constituents 
by the assertion that enactment of a law is sufficient medicine 
for the complaint, while the truth that hard, incessant work — 
eternal vigilance —is the only satisfactory remedy is overlooked 
or forgotten. We are forgetting that it is necessary, whenever 
important topics are under debate, to let the politicians’ flattery 
pass by unnoticed, and instead of listening examine into our own 
—the nation’s, the people’s, the citizens’—responsibility as 
above and below the political struggle, to see if no serious 
defects there ought to be repaired before we can take time to 
listen to the stump speeches calling upon the federal govern- 
ment for treatment. 

The trust, the all-absorbing social and political topic of our 
time, appears as a climax of our Anglo-Saxon individualism, 
social and industrial, and our efforts must therefore naturally be 
directed toward a regulation of this individualism, or its effects, 
in cases where these conflict with the interests of the people at 
large. Other nations also, outside the Anglo-Saxon world, have 
to contend with this same problem, but in a form less grave 
than ours. Their scant political freedom, their more communis- 
tic and less individualistic social conditions, have made it possi- 
ble for them, less distracted as they are by political agitation, to 
follow the economical evolution with a keener sense of its impor- 
tance as a base for the national life, and to support this evolu- 
tion with constructive technical appurtenances when deemed 
necessary or desirable. 

As the social value of the man, the individual, is higher in 
this than in any other country, and as this worth may be sup- 


posed to furnish the individual with a personal feeling of power, 


with practically unlimited field of work, it is but natural to con- 
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clude that it is the force thus obtained for the individual which 
has built up the country and carried it forth to its present emi- 
nence. Hence it must be with reluctance and the gravest feeling 


of responsibility that any new feature tending toward the limi- 


tation of the personal freedom is made a political or social, a 
commercial or industrial, issue. 

Nevertheless the time seems to have come to have this done. 
We lack the curbing influence of European nobilitations, titles, 
or decorations, and must find other means for the legislative and 
executive divisions of our government to keep the social and 
industrial evolution within proper bounds. We have in the so 
far successful struggle for a reformed civil service a precedent 
that ought to show us the way to follow when a proper base is 
built. 

Let us, therefore, for a time turn our mind from the higher 
political agitation for an abstract solution of the general trust 
problem, and let us sketch a picture of what other nations, less 
occupied by political activity, have done to deprive this ques- 
tion of its acuteness before we again give vent to political excite- 
ment. 

By examination we shall find that the main difference between 
public or quasi-public institutions related to transportation and 
commerce of this and other countries consists in the ownership. 
While in Europe all these features, or bearers, of modern social 
life are owned, maintained, or managed as public institutions 
by state or municipality, or by corporations subjected to such 
strict control that they are reduced to financial or adminis- 
trative middlemen, we have allowed these features to grow 
entirely into the uncontrolled ownership and management o 
private persons or corporations, and we have with the weakest or 
protests seen this done so thoroughly that the public in many 
cases finds itself situated like the miners to the corporation 
store. That is, the public has to pay prices for necessities and 
commodities of life as fixed by private interests, with but little 
controlling influence of competition, without any alternative but 
to pay the fixed price for the quality offered, or starve. In this 
fact lies the gravity of the trust problem. 
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There is, first, the rat/road corporation. It is the owner of the 
one of our quasi-public institutions most closely connected with 
our economical evolution. Being the most important factor, it 
naturally dictates where it can, and, by monopolizing, leads the 
traffic into channels most profitable to itself, in spite of competi- 
tion between the several companies. This phase of the trust 
problem, however, has a too long, eventful, and well-known his- 
tory in this country to need more than a few passing remarks as 
to its relation to the spreading and the form of the national 
trust problem. Directly, the railroad company gives little cause 
for complaint, and is doing its best to further trade and traffic ; 
but indirectly it is, and has always been, a nursery for the trust 
idea. Its officials are reared under the spell of an imperious dis- 
cipline, and they subsequently demand from their subordinates a 
service whose nature is in absolute contrast to the spirit of our 
national institutions. This must be considered of grave conse- 
quence, because so great a part of the population is engaged in 
railroading or directly connected with this traffic. 

The railroad problem is kept alive in the public mind by con- 
tinuous scheming and efforts toward merging —by the larger 
road trying to gobble up the smaller and weaker one— in order 
to diminish competition. Efforts like these may, when success- 
ful, be fraught with dangers to the national commerce, but as a 
local problem they always tend to simplify the commerce and 
to benefit the industries by eliminating extra charges for running 
cars from one line into or over another. Hence the unwilling- 
ness of the industrial and commercial part of the public to 
become alarmed. If the question of governmental ownership 
could be solved as a local problem, if the cities could be the 
owners of tracks, lines, and yards inside a connecting belt line, 
maintaining them and charging a wheelage fee for their use, 
equal for all, then the same ends could probably be gained as 
aimed at by complete ownership, and the problem would thus 
lose its tremendous financial proportions. But, to leave the rail- 
road problem, the attention of the general public is sufficiently 
centered to remove any fear of immature legislation. 

The next source of extraordinary evolution of the trust can 
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be found in our ardor system. Our harbors have, as a result of 
the above-mentioned pronounced individualistic development, 
remained in the same condition as before the introduction of 
steam as a means of locomotion. While the nations of the Old 
World have introduced a new class of harbors providing proper 
facilities for modern vessels and adequate connection with the 
railroads, we have —save for some dredging, lengthening of 
piers, improvement of breakwaters, and the like — left our harbors 
just as they were when the first steamer and the first locomotive 
were built. Each corporation, railroad, or mercantile firm has 
a little harbor of its own—a dock line, a pier, a slip, or whatever 
name they happen to give to it; and thus the harbor of our 
modern metropolis in reality is a shorter or longer chain of small 
individual harbors, with the most limited facilities in direction 


of hoisting machinery, storage room, and railroad connection. 


This form of harbor is good and sufficient for certain forms 
of traffic or industry; it accommodates the local consumption 
through the large wholesale merchants, and the several railroad 
companies for their coal and ore traffic, and it is properly main- 
tained in every metropolitan city; but as an accommodation for 
the national commerce it is too expensive and time-wasting. 
Besides this form of harbor, or in addition to it, there has, in 
the larger commercial centers of Europe, grown up a new class 
of harbor, as different from it as the printing-press of our 
dailies is from the old-time hand-press. We may properly class 
the present form of our harbor as imdustrial, for it accommodates 
our factories and our lumber and coal yards, distributed over 
the town as they are; while the new and modern harbor may be 
classed as commercial. A short discription will suffice to show 
wherein they differ. 

A commercial harbor consists of several large basins, directly 
open for admission of the vessels, permitting these, on the 
simplest possible sailing or maneuver lines, without need of 
towing, without passing of locks, gates, bridges, or any sort of 
obstruction, to run directly to the moorings. Moored here, 
movable steam, electric, or hydraulic cranes are placed directly 


opposite the hatchways; these opened, the unloading goes on 
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immediately. The cranes will place the cargo on railroad cars 
placed directly behind them, or send it across the tracks to the 
warehouse, in the shortest possible time. The railroad tracks 
have, as a matter of course, connection with all lines of the city ; 
so it matters not which company will have to do the further 
transporting. As soon as thus loaded, the cars are removed, 
others with load for transshipment are taking their places, and 
their freight is transferred to the empty hold, together with goods 
that may be taken from the warehouses or from city trucks. 

The governing principle of these harbors is not so much the 
time-saving, the skilled handling of the freight, or the unlimited 
connection with the country’s railways, important as these 
advantages are; but “he fact that no private concern or corporation 
owns a foot of dock or ground in the plant. It does not matter 
whether a firm has a single barrel of stuff or a whole shipload to 
handle, it will have the same right. There is the least possible 
charge to pay to the drayman, and goods can be left in the 
warehouses for a stipulated fee until wanted, and can with the 
issued certificate change hands without being moved. Such 
harbors have special basins for special substances, as ore, coal, 
oil, and explosives. It has grain elevators, and at a convenient 
place a large 100- or 150-tons stationary crane. 

Harbors of this class are not so very new. The first basin of 
the sort was Sandthor Haven, in Hamburg, opened for traffic in 
1866. It proved so successful that another basin was soon 
added; but as the German political unification just at that period 
threatened the independence of the old Hanseatic town, the 
development of the harbor was delayed some time, until she in 
the eighties, by surrendering her independence to the new Ger- 
man empire, got money for which the present mighty harbor plant 
was built. This was simultaneously made a free harbor and soon 
became the center for the rapidly growing German trans-ocean 
trade. 

The harbor of Copenhagen is newer, and in fact an effort to 
offset and neutralize the effects of Hamburg’s new plant. It is, 
though smaller, more interesting to the student of civics, for its 
modern improvements and the happy way in which it has met 
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the demands for an amalgamation of artistic and technical 
features. 

It will be seen at once that a commercial harbor offers a 
number of facilities fer the shipping trade, and would practi- 
cally solve important phases of our transportation problem, but 
it will at the same time be observed that it is in contrast to our 
commercial system, developed with the presumption that it 
should make competition and establishment of new firms as dif- 
ficult as possible. The establishment of a new steamship line, 
to take an example, means under the present conditions the 
acquisition of harbors both for terminals and for stations on the 
route, and the firm that establishes it will know that railroad 
connections of only the most primitive sort can be had unless 
considerable capital is sacrificed. Hence a business venture of 
this sort will run into proportions that will prevent small firms 
or beginners from entering into it, and will when made be less 
beneficial to the public, which in the end must pay the 
expenses. If commercial harbors were the rule, any shipowner 
with ability to secure paying cargo could start a line and drop it 
again, incurring little responsibility. This ease of access soon 
furnishes the necessary daring to the commercial navy, without 
which competition with other seafaring nations is of little avail. 

The fact that the two typical harbors named above, besides 
being commercial harbors, are also free harbors — that is, places 
in which goods from foreign countries can be taken in, worked 
over, refined, or repacked for shipment to other markets, with- 
out passing national custom lines—may have obscured their 
general commercial character and prevented this from becoming 
publicly known here. Their importance as promoters of com- 
merce and industry ought to be thoroughly studied, not only as 
technical —as ‘engineering — works, but especially as solutions 
of social, commercial, and industrial problems. 

A third promoter of the trust is our lack of convenient and 
adequate market-places. We have so little idea of the uses to 
which a market-place is put that we seem to have almost entirely 
forgotten what it really is or what it looks like. We are ready to 


call any large retail bazaar or street in which a number of deal- 
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ers in the usual market products have located their ‘commission 
houses” a “‘market.”” The old continuous fight of our fore- 
fathers against the forestallers and regraters is forgotten, and 
the whole market delivered to these, to immense loss both in 
money and health, in price and quality of the market. No 
town in this country —as far as the author has been able to 
learn — has a market-place of size in any way commensurate with 
the size of the town; but some of our towns—and that is the 
most peculiar part of the condition—have had a place for that 
purpose, but have used it as a site fora retail bazaar, thereby 
squeezing the real market out into the abutting streets and alleys. 
It ought to be evident that there cannot be much of a market un- 
der such circumstances; but the denizens of these places do not 
see, and if they see do not understand. Just a few truck farm- 
ers, offering their vegetables for sale, appear under these cir- 
cumstances, and these few have, furthermore, in order to secure 
a stand near the ‘‘ market-place,” to take station the preceeding 
day and sleep on their load untilthe market hour. You can 
meet these silent reproaches of our civic institutions any after- 
noon—especially on Sunday—on the highways leading into our 
larger cities. 

Most well-established cities of the Old World have a number 
of market-places, generally under roof, one for each class of 
products, as, e. g., vegetables, hay, meat, fowl and butter, fish, 
flowers, birds and dogs, cattle and horses. In the beginning 
there was always one general market-place, and then, as soon as 
the city’s growth made this inadequate, classes of products have 
been separated and new places furnished for these. 

Our market system, as we find it today, is that of the fore- 
staller, and it is organized in the way that seems best suited for 
the building up of large private business concerns. Such a 
wholesale house as that of the forestaller always is has its agents 
out among the farmers and fishermen, making contracts with the 
producers, keeping these, if possible, in dependence by advancing 
money on prospective harvests. This wholesale house then fur- 
nishes the retailers of the city with the products, keeping these 


also, if possible, in bondage by a liberal use of the credit sys- 
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tem. That a system of this sort is in contrast to the market 
idea needs no further explanation. It tends to the building up 
of large private fortunes, for the benefit of which the citizens — 
the consumers— are taxed. Bad as this is, it is, however, not 
the worst feature of the system, for its degrading effect is 
accompanied by a lowering of the general quality of the prod- 
ucts, thus menacing the city’s health. Fruits, for instance, 
have to be picked in a half-ripe condition in order to withstand 
decay during the longer time it necessarily takes to reach 
the consumer through these sets of middlemen. It is not only 
the green banana that has to “ripen” in the cavity under 
the stone sidewalk of the commission house, but all other fruits 
have to be gathered before softness from maturity makes them 
difficult to handle. 

If, then, in the city was a market-place through which a 
larger part of the producers could reach the consumers directly, 
we should have a means of regulating the standard, in regard to 
both price and quality, of our necessaries of life which would be 
of benefit to the community. The idea of a market-place is 
that the products offered here are disposed of immediately on 
a cash basis for what price they will bring; while the fore- 


staller’s idea is to keep the product ina salable condition as long 


as possible. It is not sold the same day it comes in, some of it 


not even the same week. What sort of a market price can we 
expect as a result of the limited competition among a number 
of business firms, keeping a part of their customers in the credit 
bondage? Of course,some remnants of the market idea will 
also be in evidence here ; perishable products, for instance, will 
have to be disposed of before marks of decay are visible. But 
immature vegetables or fruits kept stored in warehouses until 
this stage is reached are not the sort of products on which the 
masses of a large city’s population should be fed. The well-to- 
do classes have other, more direct, means of reaching the 
producer. 

In spite of these precarious conditions, it must be admitted 
that there 7s a market in most of our cities and towns, in common 


farm products, as vegetables, poultry, butter, eggs, and certain 
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classes of fruit—an irrepressible remnant, frequented by the 
small farmer of the surrounding country. But what about our 
other necessaries ? Where are our fish markets? Have any of our 
cities such a convenience, with direct access for the fishing 
boat and appliances for handling the day's catch? A few retail- 
ers on a street or other public place is no market. If a few 
packing-houses in the East, with branch houses in the inland 
cities, are named, the whole supply of this article is exhausted. 
Instead of fresh fish from the adjacent waters, the denizens of 
these places are supplied fish that has been kept in frozen con- 
dition no one knows how long. 

Most inimical, however, to the interests of the people is the 
condition of our national meat market. On account of the large 
amount of money involved in tliis trade, on account of its 
connection with the markets of the world, and cn account of 
the large industries, as packing, preserving, manufacturing by- 
products into soap, axle grease, and fertilizers—the whole trade 
has been brought under exclusive control of firms able to handle 
large sums of money, and any sort of a free market prevented or 
obliterated by these. The struggle against this condition-— if 
ever there was a movement worthy of this name— has been 
given up long ago. The whole trade has been consolidated on 
private firms and the public mind perverted to the belief that 
this is a condition to be proud of. 

If we, as they have in all important European cities, had a 
public meat market and public slaughterhouses or aéattoirs, we 
should briag into the meat packers’ calculations such a large 
amount of uncertainty that it would be impossible for them to 
control the prices, as they du now, and by export of surplus pro- 
duction keep these ona desired level. The time of the ‘ cattle 
baron,” one of the pioneer stages of our meat-packing and export- 
ing industries, is slowly vanishing, to be replaced by the regular, 
surer, and less hazardous supply of meat from the cattle-raising 
farmer. In its wake ought subsequently to follow the institution 
of public ownership of all appurtenances to the meat market; 
not enly in order to obtain a natural regulator of the market 
price of meat, but also to limit the swing of the trust idea in this 


important line. 
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Besides these above-mentioned necessaries of life, for the 
exchange of which regular markets are established in older com- 
munities, there are certain market conditions that bring every 
article from the factories under the law, or the effects, of propor- 
tion between supply and demand. One promotor of this law may 
be incidentally mentioned before the market idea is left, viz., 
the department store. As long as this was kept on a strictly cash 
basis, it served as a sort of market through which the manufac- 
turer or producer could reach the consumer more directly than 
could the common retail store. By soliciting ‘‘account custom- 
ers” they are now losing this claim to public recognition, and 
the city isthus losing one more of her market-places, though it 
may be said that this, as such, was a sort of makeshift. Far 
down as we are, its loss will be felt. 

Try, now, after considering these conditions, to imagine the 
attractive feature we should add to our cities if a set of large 
market halls and places, with proper appurtenances for the trans- 
action of business and transshipment from or to boat or railroad 
car, truck or grocery wagon, were established. Think of a large 
hall, like the one we knew at the Chicago World’s Fair as the 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts Building —a large hall of 1,100 x 
400 feet, filled with a throng of sellers and buyers of all sorts of 
food products fresh from land and water, while the monumental 
bronze clock by sonorous strokes tells you the time, and the air 
is refreshed by the spray from fountains sent 100 feet up into the 
air. When we get a system of market-places, they will, as a 
matter of course, be of a size commensurable to that of our cities, 
and will outdo everything hitherto known; and why shouldn’t 
they ? Market-places, like harbors and railroads, are paying 
investments. 

But now the agitation against the trusts. Is there any sense 
in this so long as we are maintaining conditions from which harm- 
ful trusts must develop ? Weare trying to cure the top while it is 
the root that is sick. Would it not seem more sensible to roll 
up the sleeves and go to work with a spade, fertilizer, and water- 
ing hose, preparing the soil for a new and better growth, and not 


rely ona cutting or trimming of the top as the only remedy ? 
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And one other reason should prompt us. We are putting 
great forces to work on the beautifying of our cities, on efforts 
to raise public and private taste, and on elevating our civic pride, 
while the city-body proper is still in the upper stages of barbar- 
ism —if we may make use of Lewis Morgan’s classification. It 
may require some courage to stir up conditions out of which so 
many great private fortunes are built, but without this courage 
it will be useless to expect lasting results of our work, for the 
cause is such that only heroic means can save it. 

To be honest, what is it that makes a great city so interest- 
ing, so alluring, and soapt to keep a soul in its bondage? It is 
not the improvement of the surrounding country or selected spots 
within, however important these may be as a fitting or flattering 
frame for the city proper; but it is the varied pulsating life, the 
many expressions of the unification of a million souls into a 
single personification, the visible, tangible, and audible embodi- 
ment of the social idea, named a city. 

And where do we find these expressions ? We find them in 
the places where the city is solving her transportation problem. 
We see the array of locomotives leaving the roundhouses 
filled with coal and water and with experienced hands on the 
throttle; some to make a sixty-miles-an-hour run, drawing the 
many citizens to their places of work; some to draw a thou- 
sand tons of articles to another market and fetch back a like 
amount for ours. We see the busy steamers enter and leave the 
harbor, load and unload their cargoes. We see the throng at 
the board of trade and at our quasi-markets. We see the long 
rows of intricate machinery in the shops, led by skilled hands, 
turn out wonderful articles. We see from the top of our sky- 
scraper in one direction the clear blue sky over the thousand 
chimney-pots set in green of our gardens and home yards, over 
which doves and pigeons may be circling in the air; in another 
direction an endless mass of black smoke-spots dotted with white 
whiffs of steam and flashes from the skylights glistening in the 
sun. Here the eight hours of strenuous life in the business whirl ; 
there sixteen hours of rest, home life, and education. We see 
and comprehend that we can as little be without the one as the 
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other. Try as we may to flee when the struggle seems too hard, 


yet we return knowing that outside is mere existence, inside is 


life. 

Why, then, should we not have the best and most convenient 
agencies to make these eight hours of business as useful, and 
those other sixteen hours as restful, homelike, and enlightening, 
as possible? We shall get these agencies as soon as we have 
settled our minds as to the need of them. When the politician 
had gone too far in his quest for power, and when we found that 
where work was wanted and needed nothing but politics came 
forth, we had the civil service reformed and have now a fair pros- 
pect of getting the public service performed in an efficient way. 
When we understand that ourcaptains of industry and princes of 
pommerce are monopolizing our social evolutions, we shall like- 
wise have to ask these to step aside. They will do their duty 
toward the nation 'just as the politician did his; for they, like 
him, are first citizens of the country, and next business-men in 
quest of success, and have proved this as often as need be. 

We want the day to approach when the Old World will have 
to look to this country for ideas and models as to railroads, har- 
bors, and markets, and every other feature of the city layout; 
for the base on which our cities are built is broader and deeper 
than anything before seen. Therefore we pray that the day may 
not be too far off when the stream going from our shore to theirs 
may be reversed. 


A. ]. ROEWADE. 


CHICAGO, 
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WHAT IS A SOCIOLOGIST? 


Tue American public in general, and the Chicago public in 
particular, has had a recent spasm of interest in locating the 
genus “sociologist.” Our respected president gave the cue by 
appointing to the Coal Strike Commission, in the place proposed 
’a railroad employee experienced 


for ‘‘an eminent sociologist,’ 
in organizing railroad men. The newspapers very naturally 
raised the two questions: first, Is the appointee a good man for 
the place ? second, Is he a sociologist? Before the echoes of 
this discussion were quiet, the distinguished president of an eastern 
college took occasion, in an address before leading Chicago citi- 
zens, to associate the name “ sociologist’’ with the terms “ freaks ” 
and ‘“faddists,” and he is reported to have said that sociology 
seemed to him to have nothing to do except to gather up what 
is left after political science and economics have done all that is 
important with the facts of society. Thereupon the Chicago 
papers reopened the question, “What is a sociologist ?’’ and 
some of them showed intelligence about the subject which clearly 
outclassed that of the learned specialist who went out of his way 
to exhibit his limitations. 

We do not care to ask whether a railroad operative is a better 
man than a sociologist to arbitrate a labor difficulty. He may 
or he may not be, according to a variety of circumstances. Nor 
do we care to ask how high the sociologist deserves to stand in 
the esteem of other people. This is a matter that will adjust 
itself in time. Meanwhile it may be well for the sociologists 
occasionally to state to themselves and to the public just what 
their part in the world’s work seems to them to be. The sociolo- 
gist may or may not be, in the eyes of his fellows, an important 
member of society, but his place may be so defined and his work 
so described that even college presidents might learn to talk 
intelligently about him. 

In general, then, a sociologist is a man who is studying the 
facts of society im a certain way. Not every man who deals with 
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facts of society is a sociologist, any more than every tinker and 
blacksmith is a physicist, or every cook and soap-maker a chemist, 
or every gardener and stock-breeder a biologist. There is a sense 
in which each of these practical employments is a phase of the 
science to which it is most closely related. In that sense, and 
in the degree in which the workers enter the scientific ranks, the 
laborer might be called physicist, chemist, biologist, etc. If 
there is any propriety, whether much or little, in such loose 
application of terms, there is precisely the same propriety, in the 
same sense and in the same degree, in the case of ordinary social 
workers and the term “‘sociologist.’’ A printer may incidentally 
be a statesman, but we do not for that reason call typesetting 
statesmanship. In the same way the organizer of a labor union 
may be a sociologist, but organizing labor unions is nevertheless 
not sociology. Whether a man is a sociologist or not depends 
on the extent to which he uses the “certain way”’ of studying 
social facts, to be more particularly described in a moment. 
This is, of course, a matter of more and less. It is not a dis- 
tinction between things that are absolutely unlike. We cannot 
draw an arbitrary line, on the one side of which men are states- 
men, or scholars, or artists, and on the other side of which they 
are not. Every one of us is a small fraction of statesman and 
scholar and artist, even at our everyday work. The same thing 
might be illustrated in all the occupations of life. There is no 
way to guard the term ‘merchant,’ for instance, so that it will 
distinguish a rank or a class. The vendor of shoestrings or pea- 
nuts on the street corner is a merchant, so far as he goes, as truly 
as the directors of the East India Company. The boys who specu- 


late in ‘‘extra”’ editions of the newspapers are “ financiers’’ in 
their way not less than Mr. Morgan in his larger operations. All 
differences of this sort between men are matters of degree. The 
gradation of the layman into the scientific man simply falls under 
a universal rule. 

The sociologist is, further, a man who is studying the facts 
of society im the spirit of a philosopher. Doubtless the majority 
are with one of George Eliot’s types in the sentiment: ‘A phi- 


losopher is the last sort of animal I should choose to resemble. 
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I find it enough to live, without spinning lies to account for 
life.”’ With due deference to the majority we must insist 
that the estimate lacks precision. The philosopher is the 
man who is not satisfied with knowing anything in itself. 
He wants to find out how each thing fits together with other 
things. Here again all things are relative. Hamlet’s grave- 
digger and Sam Weller and Maggie Tulliver are Bacons and 
Kants and Hegels on a small scale, yet it is only in a humorous 
sense that we call them “philosophers.” A great many people 
are philosophizing above the heads of these types, yet without 
grasp of enough things to give their thoughts a rating among 
philosophers. They are finding the times out of joint in a thou- 
sand ways. Some of them are trying to mend things. They 
may be acting wisely or unwisely in their places. In either case 
there is just as much and just as little reason for calling them 
sociologists as there would be for calling the inventor of a voting 
machine, or a promoter of the Torrens system of registering land 
titles, or the captain of a precinct, a “political scientist.’ He may 
be, and he may not. The particular work that he is doing proves 
nothing. Then there are men who put still more things together 
in their thinking, and show the philosophic spirit in larger ranges. 
They deal with facts that go together in sciences. These may 
be sciences of things, on the one hand, like astronomy or geology, 
or they may be sciences of people, like history or economics. 
To deal with these sciences requires a relatively high degree of 
philosophic power, but men may and do cultivate these sciences 
as though the abstractions which each chiefly considers are suffi- 
cient unto themselves, and do not need to be adjusted to less 
interesting aspects of the whole from which they were abstracted. 
There have been historians enough, for instance, who were con- 
tent to find out just what occurred. They have taken such a 
narrow view of their work that learning just what occurred seemed 
to them more important than discovering whether it was worth 
learning. There have been economists enough who have added 
to knowledge of the rules which nations must follow in order to 
increase wealth, and have assumed that they have thereby taken 
account of all that it is worth while for nations to consider. 
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There have been political scientists enough who have worked 
out principles of government, and have been content to explain 
political machinery as an end in itself, without disturbing them- 
selves to inquire what the ultimate ends are to which all govern- 
ment is merelya means. Thinkers of these types deal with some 
of the same facts that the sociologist studies, but they display so 
little of the philosophic spirit that they are properly only crafts- 
men. On the other hand there are historians and economists and 
political scientists who try to find out what the connections are 
between the facts which they particularly study and all the other 
facts which occur in human experience. These men are philoso- 
phers, and it is only an accidental division of labor, not an impor- 
tant difference in kind, that separates them from the sociologists. 

The name “sociologist’’ belongs, then, to all students of society 
who think of human life, past, present, and future, as some- 
how bound together; and who try to understand any particular 
fragment of human life which they may study by making 
out its bearings upon and its being-borne-upon-by all the 
rest of human life. A great many people have the notion 


that sociology is merely a pretentious name for slumming. They 


suppose it is concerned at most with some of the least successful, 


or least desirable,elements in society. They take it to be absorbed 
in plans for improving the condition of wage-earners, or for deal- 
ing with paupers and criminals. This notion has been encour- 
aged by people in prominent academic positions who ought to 
have known better. There is just the same fraction of truth in it 
that there would be in the idea that chemistry is devoted to poi- 
sons and putrefactions and foul smells. Every human calling, 
from tilling the soil to writing epic poems or founding ethnic reli- 
gions, has for the sociologist an interest in exact ratio with the 
importance of the part which that particular calling plays in the 
whole drama of life. The sociologist is the man who tries 
to fill the place in our scientific age which the old-fashioned 
philosopher occupied in the ages of metaphysical speculation. If 
we remember that the older philosophers varied from Socratic 
commonplaceness to Platonic idealism, we shall not be surprised 
at the different sorts of sociologists to be mentioned below. The 
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sociologist tries to look upon life from a point of view which 
commands all that science permits us to know about the total 
facts of human life; and, whatever his special division of labor, 
he tries to adjust it to the whole of life as seen from this point of 


view. 

The genus sociologist includes, then, a great many species. 
Some of them are dealing exclusively with the largest generali- 
zations that can be derived from discoverable facts of human 
society. They are working away upon a positive philosophy of 
visible human experience, as a substitute for all the philosophies 
built upon preconceived notions of life. In so far as they succeed 
in bringing the facts into focus they will presently make life easier 
and better for everybody ; but they are of practically no imme- 
diate use whatever to the average man, and it would be much 
better for all concerned if in professional matters this type of 
sociologist and the average man could be content to go their 
several ways and never bother themselves about each other. 
Everybody will be happier a hundred and athousand years from 
now because Charles Darwin serenely pursued his studies for a 
generation without asking the public to applaud his work, and 
without turning aside to do anything that the public could under- 
stand. Meanwhile hundreds of men every year learned to apply 
in practical ways what was known about the physical conditions 
of life, yet without contributing to the development of biology. 
Both kinds of men have their place, and there is work in like 
ways for both general sociologists and practical social workers 
who have but a vague notion of society in general, and whe con- 
sequently cannot properly be called sociologists. 

Then there are sociologists who are working on some minute 
phase of social activities, let us say some problem in the psy- 
chology of social action. Their general idea of life unites them 
with all the rest of the sociologists, but their division of labor is 
concerned with some detail of the machinery of life. These men 
again will in the end make every farm and home and shop in the 
world a fitter place for human beings; but meanwhile they have 
practically nothing to do directly with the public, nor the public 
with them. Their work, like that of the former type, must filter 
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out into general use through the modifications that it will gradu- 
ally make in all branches of social science and practice. A few 
years ago I called with a friend upon Professor Virchow. My 
friend thought that he was suffering from a disorder for which 
the celebrated pathologist would prescribe. When our errand 
was explained, Professor Virchow lifted both hands above his 
head in vigorous protest. ‘‘Why,”’ he said, “I haven’t written a 
prescription in twenty years, and I wouldn’t dare to."’ Yet not 
a thoroughly educated physician or trained nurse in the world 
had received a diploma in those twenty years whose conduct in 
the sickroom had not been foreordained by Professor Virchow’s 
work. If the sociologists of these two types realize any fraction 
of their hopes, the results will have a similar relation to social 


practice. They will be carried to society at large through appli- 


cations made by workers of other sorts. 

Again there are sociologists who prefer to call themselves 
psychologists, or historians, or economists, or political scientists, 
but their proper classification is indicated by the fact that they, 
consciously or unconsciously, work from a point of view that is 
strictly sociological. Others frankly call themselves sociologists, 
but they work chiefly upon psychological, or historical, or 
economic, or political, or other problems, yet with sociological 
organization of their work always in mind. The former are par- 
ticularly interesting to the professed sociologists, for in spite of 
themselves they are vindications of the sociological argument. 
They admit more or less consciously every principal claim which 
the sociologists have made. They begin to assert with the zeal 
of new converts that the phase of social activity to which they 
give chief attention can be correctly estimated only when viewed 
as a part of all the rest of life. This is the strategic point of 
the sociological position. Use of this perception as a corrective 
of all surveys of social facts is the advance in thought which 
sociologists first of all demand. 

Then there are sociologists whose immediate interest is in 
some concrete religious, or educational, or industrial, or political, 
or charitable, or criminological improvement. They want to find 
out what is worth doing, and how to do it. They want to pro- 
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mote more success in everything that belongs to complete life, 
and they select some definite division of practical activity for 
their special effort. This species is very widely contrasted, in 
its peculiar traits, with the first and second; but the common 
generic trait of all the types is that they do their work in the 
spirit and from the point of view described above. The general 
sociologist does his generalizing with a view to its bearings at 
last upon all particular cases, and the concrete sociologist does 
his particularizing under control of regard for all the general 
truths that the social philosophers may formulate. 

It is possible to counterfeit each of these types of sociologist, 
but the same thing is true of all specialists. We have no way in 
this country of patenting scientific titles. Every slack-wire acro- 
bat and every chiropodist is at liberty to dub himself “professor.” 
Every snake-charmer or fortune-teller may make gain of the 
title ‘‘psychologist."’ Every peddler of cure-alls for govern- 
mental corruption may glory in the title ‘political scientist.’ 
Every inventor of a panacea for poverty may announce himself 
an ‘“‘economist,” and alas! each of these, if it suits his fancy 
better, may advertise himself asa ‘‘sociologist.” It will probably 
be a long time before the general public, or even all college 
presidents, can draw as fair lines between spurious and genuine 
sociologists as are drawn between quacks and scientific workers 
in older professions. Meanwhile it is our business to live up to 
our own scientific standards, and to make the quality of our 


work distinguish itself. 

Within each of the sociological groups referred to, as distinctive 
problems are under investigation, the methods are as critical, the 
results are relatively as creditable, as in any older division of 
science. To assert or to imply the contrary is a provincialism 
which scholars in other fields will be more and more anxious to 


avoid. 

The public discussions alluded to above raised another point 
that deserves notice. Some of the most intelligent editorials 
upon the work of sociologists vigorously belabored the jargon 
in which sociologists express themselves. They complained 
that sociologists use language which common people cannot 
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understand. Letters frequently reach the editors of this JOURNAL 
voicing the same complaint. It must be admitted that there is a 
measure of justice in these rebukes, yet there is another side to 
the case which laymen do not appreciate, but investigators 
must not allow themselves to be confused about it. Scientific 
discussion is by no means a mere matter of rhetoric. It is not 


simply expressing something. It is often an essential part of 


the process of getting something to express. It is an attempt 
to formulate a real problem where the layman has no suspicion 
that a problem exists. It is hazarding a thesis to be tried 
against the attacks of competent critics. It is an hypothesis to 
be tested. It is a tentative generalization. Simply because it 
is a generalization, whether it proves valid or not, it is beyond 
the usual range of ordinary reflection. That is, the subject and 
the predicate extend beyond the horizon of everyday vision. 
No matter how precisely they are expressed, therefore, they 
do not present a clear image to minds not accustomed to that 
outlook. If the proposition were expressed so that it would mean 
more to the layman, the language might lose the very elements 
that contain its peculiar meaning for the specialist. Of course, 
it is an affront to omniscient democracy to intimate that every 
man is not as competent a specialist as any man upon such a 
familiar subject as human society. Of course, if the average 
man does not take in the full meaning of a _ sociological 
proposition, it is the fault of the sociologist who utters it. 
Nevertheless, it will be necessary for a good while to come that 
men who are actually advancing knowledge shall talk to each 
other a great deal in language that says little or nothing to the 
layman. On the one hand, the layman has no business to find 
fault with this, and, on the other hand, if he does, the specialist 
has no business to mind it. Whatever may have been their 
sins of abstruseness, American scholars have committed more 
and greater sins through overambition to impress the public. 
Premature plays for popularity are much more deplorable than 
mysterious technicality. In the end scientific tasks are per- 
formed sooner and better if scientists address themselves exclu- 
sively to their kind, till they convince each other that they 
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have something to say. It is time enough then to throw away 
the technicalities and put the new knowledge into general 
circulation. 

The really flagrant sins that have been committed in the 
name of sociology in recent years have been inflammatory 
utterances, in terms that found quick response in popular feeling, 
while there was no proper social knowledge behind them. They 
conveyed definite impressions, but they were simply audacious 
appeals to prejudice. Serious sociology is a deliberate plan to 
discredit that sort of thing and to find a basis for social opinion 
in a sufficient analysis of social facts. The details of this 
analysis will not be edifying to the multitude. They will seem 
academic and pedantic. No doubt they will be, to a consider- 
able extent, as this has been the case in nearly every other field 
of knowledge. In the end, however, sound learning will be pro- 
moted sooner and faster by discussing unsettled problems in the 
technical language appropriate to problems, than by a parade of 
simplicity which encourages the public to assume that open 
questions are settled. 

The necessity for this professionalism varies in different 
divisions of sociology. It is greatest among the first two types 
named, and least in the fourth group. Members of the latter 
are less likely to offend the public by excessive obscurity of 
terms than by the moderation of their conclusions. Popular 
impatience craves what the serious sociologist can never furnish. 
There is always a brisk demand for social specifics, but relatively 
languid interest in social hygiene. One could get tooted as a 
social prophet any day by publishing a scheme to do away with 
government. If one merely points out a practicable way of 
improving the workings of government, it may be a generation 
before he gets a hearing. A new way to abolish private prop- 
erty would command wide attention at any moment. A feasible 
plan of juster taxation would have a long and thankless struggle 
fora chance to explain itself. A crusade to smash “trusts” 
is always in order, and there is never a lack of spectators 


eager to see the fun. Serious analysis of inequities in the work- 


ings of corporations, and proposals of sane remedies, meet 
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indifference at best and contempt as a rule. The man who 
promises to end crime, if society will only adopt socialism, 
counts as a statesman and a seer with the contingent always 
ready to accept visionary promises at par. The man who points 
out an available means of removing temptations to crime, or of 
heading off criminal propensities before it is too late, is too com- 
monplace to spur the radical imagination. Ten thousand people 
will swallow a cure-all to one who will think. The sociologist 
who asks the public to reflect, instead of flattering the demand 
for quick and complete remedies for social ills, sends himself 
to Coventry for a long term. 

The conclusion of the whole matter for the sociologists is 
that, when we reach results which are ripe for popular con- 
sumption, we should spread the news as widely as possible, and 
in the plainest terms. On the other hand, while sociology is 
good for nothing unless it can enrich average life at last, our 
primary task is to work out correct statements of social prob- 
lems and valid methods of solving them. We ought not to be 
distracted either by popular clamor for quick results or by 
ignorant misrepresentation of our aims. Our main business is 
to study society by methods which competent judges must 
indorse. 

The worst enemy of the sociologists is defect of scientific 
patience. Itch to be talked about, without having made any real 
contribution to knowledge, is the stigma of the pseudo-scientist. 
Genuine research, no matter how slow in reaching results, and 
no matter how minute the result in each case, will in due time 
win for the real sociologists, as for all others scientific workers, 
their fair share of appreciation. 

ALBION W. SMALL. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY." 
PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES. 
CHAPTER I, PROLEGOMENA AND DEFINITIONS. 

I. 


In the first volume of my Jntroduction to Sociology, published 
in 1886, I proceeded to the analysis and classification of the 
constitutive e/ements of societies ; in the second volume, published 
in 1889, I entered upon the study of the social organs and func- 
tions considered alone. It remains for us to study societies in 
their general structure and afterward in their general life or 
totality. Structure and life correspond to the terms sfatics and 
dynamics, applied especially to Auguste Comte. It will appear 
later why we prefer the former expressions to the latter. 

Many years have elapsed between the present publication 
and the appearance of the two preceding volumes; these years 
have been consecrated almost entirely to inductive researches. 
Some of the results of these researches have been published ; 
others have formed the subjects of uninterrupted lectures upon 
social economy and the history of social economy, which I have 
given at L’Université Nouvelle de Bruxelles. During this 
period, now somewhat long, I have been constantly elaborating 
the present work, which, in conformity with the positive method, 
is therefore only the philosophical synthesis of my previous 
patient observations, résumés of which were given in the differ- 
ent lectures, numbering in all about twelve hundred, which I 
have delivered from 1889 to 1902. I expect to publish here- 
after those concrete data of my abstract sociology of which 
my works upon taxes, upon coal-mining, upon the representa- 
tive system, upon the evolution of beliefs and doctrines in the 
ancient civilizations of Egypt, Peru, Mexico, India, and China, 


upon commercial credit, upon money, upon credit and banks, 
I insist upon this point only in order to 


etc., are fragments. 
' Translated by Robert Morris. 
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recall to mind, if need be, that, faithful to the positive method, 
the present work rests essentially upon the widest observation 
that it has been possible for me to make, in addition to the 
numerous materials furnished by the learned specialists whose 
works I have followed attentively. Inthe third volume of Adstract 
Sociology, documentation will therefore appear only in an explica- 
tive way, and not at all as demonstration; that is, as in the 
Transformisme social, a detached portion of the last part of my 
work devoted to the /:fe of socteties. 

In the Structure générale, no more than in the £ééments and 
Functions et organs sociaux, or in Transformisme social and Lots 
soctologiques, do we claim, like Auguste Comte and Herbert 
Spencer, to have constructed an abstract sociology in its 
entirety. At present such an attempt would surpass the indi- 
vidual capacity of the sociologist and the corresponding and 
preliminary maturity of the special social sciences. As hereto- 
fore, we shall have mainly in view the indication of the methods 
and plan which may doubtless lead to the construction of this 
sociology in the future. Yet we shall trace, as far as we can, 
some outlines calculated to indicate some principle features 
which maturer sociology will contain. 

After the great synthetic, but premature, effort of Quetelet, 
of Comte, and of Spencer, it seems to me that the work ought 
to be renewed with the more complete co-ordination of the 
special social sciences, particularly of political economy, ethics, 
and law, which are in course of transformation.’ 

In Materialisme justorique, | have already pointed out the 
danger to which we are exposed by a certain part of contem- 


poraneous sociological literature with its particular points of 


view. I refer especially to the exclusively psychological school. 
It is producing a very brilliant, even useful, literature, but one- 
sided, and therefore quite divested of that consideration of the 
ensemble which is and must remain precisely the sociological 


*I expected to devote an early chapter of the work to a theoretical and critical 
exposé of the statics of Quetelet, of Comte, and of Spencer, an exposé which has 
been the subject of a three-years’ course at L’ Université nouvelle, but this chapter 
has itself become a considerable volume, which I hope to publish soon as a comple 


ment of the present work. 
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point of view. But this present inferiority is only relative; it 
prepares for future progress; it is precisely like that equally 
natural phenomenon the attempt of the founders of sociology 
(with the possible exception of Quetelet) to create a social 
synthesis at a time when the social sciences, and even the 
sciences directly anterior to sociology, such as biology and 
psychology, were yet insufficiently developed. The result has 
been the biologic and psychologic interpretations, and then 
also the later materialistic or economic interpretations —all of 
which indicate precisely the necessity of reconstructing soci- 
ology upon a// the facts of each of these sciences. Likewise, we 
see one school contending that the social question is a moral 
question, another that it is a juridical question, while the 
majority still consider it essentially political. 

Transition from the study of social elements, functions, and 
organs to the study of the general structure of societies necessi- 
tates both a few definitions and a few retrospective surveys. 

We have defined “sociology”’ as the general philosophy of 
the special social sciences. These are: 

1. Economics, or the science of social nutrition. 

2. Genetics, or the science of population. 

3. Atsthetics. 

4. Collective psychology: religion, metaphysics, positive 
philosophy. 

5. Ethics. 

6. Law. 

7. Politics. 

Each of these sciences has its special philosophy. It is the 
abstract ensemble of these philosophies that constitutes the 
domain of sociology. 

This classification represents to us the totality of the social 
sciences according to their natural, logical, historical, and dog- 
matic order of increasing specialization and complexity, or of 
decreasing generality and simplicity, in conformity with the 
classification of antecedent sciences established by Auguste 
Comte. This order of classification is abstract, for in concrete 
reality every economic phenomenon, for example, implies a 
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genetic, esthetic, psychic, moral, and juridic aspect, to say nothing 
of a political aspect; and in the same way every psychic phe- 
nomenon, to give another example, is inseparable from the series 
of the other points of view. 

This leads us to recall that the sciences in general are concrete 
or abstract ; concrete when they look upon the phenomena, the 
relations, the properties, the laws in the bodies themselves whose 
study constitutes their domain; abstract when they consider, on 
the contrary, these phenomena, relations, properties, and laws 
independently of the bodies and aside from the variable con- 
ditions of the same in time and space. 

Thus mathematics, mechanics, and rational astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, and abstract psychology, are to be dis- 
tinguished from such kindred sciences as calculus, mineralogy, 
crystallography, botany, zodlogy, human psycho-physiology, 
pedagogy, medicine, including psychiatry, etc. Likewise, the 
social sciences are concrete in so far as they relate to particular 
civilizations, societies, and institutions considered in their entirety ; 
from this point of view they are essentially descriptive and based 
upon observation and experience. 

The abstract sciences in general have the concrete sciences 
as their foundation, and this is true with regard to the social 
sciences. The abstract social sciences advance to general, uni- 
versal laws from the special historical laws developed by the 
concrete social sciences. This is true not merely of those parts of 
the social sciences which have as their special object the quanti- 
tative study of the constitutive elements of societies. Although 
statical analysis may be applied to these elements aside from 
the forms in which they concretely appear, it nevertheless 
remains concrete and historical as long as it does not rise to 
general relations common to the ensemble of civilizations. In 
its turn, concrete and descriptive sociology is transformed into 
a general and abstract philosophy, whose laws, more and more 
reduced, are the co-ordinated expression of the relations common 
to all societies from the simplest to the most complex, without 
regard to their variable conditions in the past, present, or future. 
Abstract sociology attempts also to reduce these temporary or 
historical variations to a regular order, to laws. 
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The possibility of establishing an abstract sociology has been 
strongly contested by the different schools, which recognize only 
historical laws, that is to say, laws applicable solely to determined 
periods and civilizations. Naturally, it had to be thus, since, in 
sociology as elsewhere, concrete knowledge precedes abstract 
knowledge, and since the different attempts to establish an 
abstract sociology, from the fact that they were premature, 
seemed by their very feebleness and imperfection to confirm the 
condemnation pronounced by the representatives of the purely 
historical school. Yet, this condemnation will not be perpetual ; 
the very progress of the concrete social sciences will result in 
lessening its severity and duration. It was also necessary that 
this conflict blaze out with greatest force precisely in the domain 
of economic science, the first of the social sciences in order of 
formation; but, for the same cause, it is also in this science that 
it will soonest come to anend. The passage to an abstract social 
economy will be facilitated by the works of Wagner, Roscher, 
Rumelin, Schmoller, and, among the socialists, of Karl Marx, as 
well as by the more and more profound studies relative to popu- 
lation, family, art, to scientific and philosophic doctrines, and to 
moral, juridic, and political institutions. Even the facts of social 
life make for this result; in proportion as the vast, world-wide 
society is organized with its superior centers of co-ordination 
above the particular societies, it will be recognized that common, 
constant, and universal laws have always governed in the forma- 
tion and evolution of historic societies, apart from and beyond 
their accessory variations. This unity of sociological philosophy 
will appear plain with the world-wide unity of reality. Then, A 
thanks to the progressive narrowing of the amplitude of social 4 


oscillations in a more and more co-ordinated world-wide civili- 


zation, it will be recognized so much the easier that, notwith- 3 
standing the more ample and apparently more disordered : 
oscillations and variations of particular antecedent civilizations, 3 
in reality the same order is always imposed, although with pur- i 
turbations, which, however, have never succeeded in altering its 
general character, structural as well as evolutive, static as well j 


as dynamic. 
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The possibility of constructing a general, abstract sociology 
remains a most important problem; it is one of the principal 
points upon which we shall have to throw light, by the very fact 
of our new endeavor, although failure of our effort can never be 
invoked against the possibility of a more happy result in the 
future. This failure should be attributed only to the incapacity 
of the author, and in every case partial failure will be inevitable 
on account of the insufficient elaboration of the particular social 
sciences, and especially because of the incomplete development 
of the unitary, world-wide organization, which, by itself, is 
destined to facilitate the establishment of sociological monism in 
the collective consciousness. So, nearly all our efforts will bear 
especially upon the method to follow in order to succeed in the 
organization of an abstract sociology, rather than upon a more or 
less complete realization of this organization. 

Thus, by a process both natural and logical, concrete and 
descriptive sociology is transformed into an abstract philosophy 
whose laws, more and more reduced to unity, will be the 
co-ordinated expression of relations common to all societies from 
the smallest and simplest to the largest and most complex, without 
regard to their variable conditions in the present, the past, and 
the future, except from the point of view of the constancy and 
regular order of these variations themselves. 

If the conclusions of the different schools which admit only 
historical laws were well founded, positive philosophy itself would 
be condemned and decapitated, for this would admit that there 
does not exist an abstract philosophy of the social sciences, 
which are, therefore, different in this respect from the other 
sciences; in a word, there would not be any sociology except 
that of a discriptive and historical character. It seems to me 
that this narrow point of view must be abandoned ; it was itself 
a simple, temporary, and relatively necessary reaction against 
the old absolute and metaphysical conception of so-called natu- 
ral laws and orders of societies. This justified reaction has 
served to show that these laws and these orders, far from being 
complete and immutable, are in constant evolution. It is now 
necessary to make another step by recognizing that the divers 
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historical periods (a truth which is admitted especially by Karl 
Marx) are bound together in such a way that the periods in 
question, not being closed to each other, necessarily have com- 
mon relations and laws which permit us to reduce them to a 


unitary structure and life. 


II. 


Abstract as well as concrete sociology is either static or 
dynamic. We prefer in place of this terminology that of general 
structure and general /ife of societies. In fact, we conceive of 
society as superorganic, and sociology has more direct relations 
with the sciences of life than with mechanics. The terms 
“static ’ and “dynamic” may be re-employed some day, pro- 
vided that social phenomena as well as organic phenomena are 
reduced to a purely mechanical and mathematical interpretation, 
from the monistic point of view of general philosophy; until 
that time the use of these expressions must be rejected, as it 
implies that the social facts are of less complex nature than the 
organic, or even the chemical and physical, facts, when, on the 
contrary, they are both quantitatively and qualitatively superior. 
was borrowed from mechani- 


The expression ‘social statics’ 
cal science. The first social theorists who observed that societies 
are mobile naturally interpreted social phenomena at first by the 
laws of mechanics. Then, in the case of those with whom the 
immobile aspect of societies was predominant, a still simpler and 
more general explanation was demanded from mathematics, the 
science of magnitudes, either arithmetic or geometric. The first 
legislators or social organizers were true architects, working 
according to pre-established plans traced conformably to lines 
and materials entirely susceptible of being reduced to a unit of 
measure or of number. 

It is thus that, by an application of the law of apparent 
return to primitive forms, abstract sociology of the future, 
although under entirely different conditions, will perhaps succeed 


in expressing sociological laws in mechanical formule which are 
themselves reducible to a general mathematical theorem or 
formula. Humanity appears to have traversed a scientific circle, 
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and it seems that its point of arrival is the same as its point of 
departure; in reality humanity, like a sound-wave in the ear, 
will have travesed a spiral, that is to say, a plane curve which 
continuously departs more and more from the point about which 
it revolves. 

Necessarily, the mathematico-mechanical conception of the 
social order had to be the primitive conception. In fact, the 
fundamental scientific idea is that of measurement. Without 
measurement there is no comparison, no science unless it is 
qualitative and descriptive; knowledge of phenomena is exact 
and complete only when the statements of these phenomena 
express quantitative relations which can be represented by 
equations. Extension, the basis of geometry, movement, the 
basis of mechanics, together with the idea of quantity, the bases 
of the sciences of calculation, constitute the abstract mathe- 
matical sciences, and are applicable to all bodies in nature, even 
the social bodies. Nevertheless, as Poinsot? so well said: ‘Let 
us guard carefully against believing that a science is constructed 
when one has reduced it to analytical formula. Nothing can 
exempt us from studying the things themselves.” Thus, not only 
is one unable to deduce a sociology from mathematics, mechanics, 
physics, chemistry, or even from biology and psychology, but 
also the analysis which we have made of societies in the preced- 
ing volumes cannot suffice; it must be completed by the study 
of societies themselves. 

Rational mechanics is founded upon principles which spring 
from the very nature of movement, which is a primary and general 
idea, like that of matter and form. The mechanical relations of 
magnitudes of movement may themselves be expressed in alge- 
braic and geometric formule, reducible to units of measurement 
such as space and time, which are functions of each other. It 
was mainly the mechanical interpretation of societies which led 
to distinguishing in them the static aspect and the dynamic 


aspect. It was a natural step in the organization of sociology 


when later rational astronomy, physics, chemistry, first inorganic 
and then organic, repeatedly introduced more special points of 


* Théorie nouvelle dela rotation des corps, pp. 30, 31. 
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view until, in the last of these points of view, the biological 
factor appeared and then the psychic factor in particular, the last 
of which completed the series of sciences whose co-ordination, not 
isolated, but encyclopedic, is at the basis of sociology. Now, it 
is only after these divers interpretations, at first exclusive, but 
later more and more combined, that, following the principle of 
Poinsot, we shall be able in time to begin to study societies in 
themselves as phenomena in part distinct from antecedent 
phenomena, although they are but the more complicated con- 
tinuation of the same. 

As in mechanics we call the causes of movement forces, with- 
out inquiring into the nature of these causes, in the same way 
we call the causes of social movement social forces. There are 
social forces as there were before them vital, physical, chemical, 


and astronomical forces. 

The general problem of rational mechanics is to determine 
the effect of different forces acting simultaneously upon a given 
body, the separate effect of each of the forces being known. 


Mechanics is, then, the science of the combinations of forces. 
So long as social science was in the domain of empiricism, and 
so long as statesmen were able to imagine that they were the 
mechanicians of the societies whose forces they combined in 
view of certain results, the mechanical conception lent itself 
admirably to their illusion; besides, it was a first step toward 
truth. In politics, as in mechanics, it was observed that the 
meeting of forces may result either in their reciprocal neutrali- 
zation, the consequence of which is repose, equilibrium, or else 
in movement. Mechanical science and political art had, there- 
fore, this object in common: the investigation of the conditions 
or circumstances of equilibrium and of movement; the only 
difference was in the nature of the bodies constituting the sub- 
ject of research. 

The definition of forces implies the law of inertia; a body 
remains in repose so long as no exterior force acts upon it; or, 
if it is in motion and no new force intervenes, its movement will 
be uniform and ina straight line. The statesmen applied this 
law of inertia by isolating their peoples, by protecting them as 
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far as possible from foreign influences; and, being unable to 
suppress movement entirely, they at least maintained the unity of 
its direction, knowing very well, in general, that when a move- 
ment is arrested by an obstacle the force manifests itself by a 
pressure or a traction upon the obstacle. 

In reality, up to the eighteenth century political science was 
based mainly upon mechanics, and through mechanics was united 
to geometry and arithmetic. In fact, forces may always be 
expressed in units of weight which in turn are convertible into 
units of length. The law of Newton was one application of this 
valuation which was extended to political science: action is 
equal and opposite to reaction, the body of impact is itself 
always the object of an equal but contrary pressure exercised by 
the body of resistance. 

In like manner the mechanical law of tudependence of move- 
ments dominated politics; whatever the development of the state 
might be, the relations of the citizens to each other, the social 
system, need not thereby be altered. From the simplest point 
of view, this law expressed the general fact that a uniform, rec- 
tilinear movement, exactly common to all the bodies of any 


system, does not modify the particular movements of those dif- 


ferent bodies with respect to each other; these movements con- 
tinue to take place just as if the whole of the system were 
immobile. Thus, in the case of a moving ship, whatever may be 
the swiftness and the direction of its motion, the relative move- 
ments of the objects and the persons on board take place as if 
the ship were immobile, although to outside observers these 
movements form part of the whole movement. It appeared to 
be the same in the case of the voyagers upon the ship of state. 

Moreover, it was an eminently scientific point of view to 
extend to societies the mechanical principle that forces are 
always proportional to the accelerations of motion that they 
produce. 

Social statics was, then, a mechanical statics. Like the lat- 
ter, it treated of the conditions of equilibrium of a system; in it 
the element of time was not considered. A phenomenon was 
considered as fixed, the variations which the forces of the sys- 
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tem might undergo being disregarded, since these belonged to 
the dynamic point of view. The conditions of equilibrium of 
the social system, as of every system, can therefore be repre- 
sented by equations —-a fact which indicates that the system is 
susceptible neither of translation in any direction whatever nor 
of rotation in any manner, 

Although perhaps this assimilation of social statics with 
mechanical statics has been nowhere set forth in all its rigor, 
yet it represents the dominating conception of the oldest and 
most learned sociological school, and this school has exerted its 
influence up to the present time in all the social sciences from 
economics to politics. 

In the history of the sciences, statics was naturally developed 
before dynamics; in fact, the first is only the simplest, most 
general, and most abstract part of the second. It is, therefore, 
not astonishing that in sociology, as in mechanics, the dynamic 
point of view appeared and was developed until at last (with 
Herbert Spencer, for example) it became almost the exclusive 
point of view. 

Auguste Comte has fully shown that the distinction between 
statics and dynamics extends to all phenomena whatever; for 
example, to biology, in which one rationally distinguishes between 
the anatomical point of view, relating to organization, and the 
physiological point of view, properly speaking, relating to ideas 
of life. He added, however, that there would be danger of 
neglecting the indispensable permanent combination of those 
two general points of view, which, in reality if not in analysis, 
are as indissolubly united as are order and progress. 

Sociology being abstract or concrete, social statics will like- 
wise be both abstract and concrete. It will have for its object 
the study of societies considered in a state of repose, either in a 
determined period of time and at a given place in space (con- 
crete statics), or independently of time and space (abstract 
statics). As for dynamic sociology, it has for its subject the 
science of the evolution of societies, which is likewise considered 
from this double point of view. 

After many others, Corte, in L’eapérience des peuples,* denies 
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the utility, if not the possibility, of establishing an abstract 
sociology, and, consequently, an abstract statics also. Appeal- 
ing to the example of Auguste Comte, he asserts that — 

In order to formulate such a social metaphysics, it would be necessary to 
deal with data so general and so lacking in precision that one could not draw 
from them either any explanation of existing facts or any prevision of future 
phenomena, still less any practical conclusion. For example, it would be 
necessary to limit ourselves to showing, like Auguste Comte, that, in addi- 
tion to the preliminary condition of language, the bases of social order are 
family, property, and religion; but giving to the word “family’’ a sense so 
general that it includes government; to the word “property"’ a sense so 
extended that it embraces all possible forms of appropriation, including prop- 
erty in common; finally, to the word “religion’’ so unaccustomed a sense 
that it includes polytheism and monotheism, determinism or scientific athe- 
ism, along with fetichism. Thus generalized, sociology would be without 
framework, it would have neither form nor consistency. Inoffensive as it 
would remain in its indefiniteness, it would have the serious disadvantage of 
inclining minds irresistibly disposed to reach conclusions to the belief that 
the fundamental institutions of all society are everywhere identical and 


immutable. 

The author concludes: 

I think, therefore, that it is necessary to limit ourselves to a semi- 
concrete, schematic sociology, generalizing the data furnished by selection 
from history, giving preference to the great civilized nations. 

Indeed, since the attempt (including that of Auguste Comte) 
to construct, de planu, an abstract sociology without concrete, 
verifiable foundations, it has been the general practice to make 
sociology both incompletely abstract and incompletely concrete 
by making a selection of historical facts. The result has beena 
double failure, both scientific and philosophic. It is necessary 
to begin, on the contrary, with the study of social elements con- 
sidered especially from the statical point of view; then to 
advance to the particular historical institutions in which these 
elements are blended; then to study the particular societies in 
their ensemble ; then, finally, but only then, to look among these 
elementary and concrete facts for the genéral relations which 


they have in common, independently of their transitory forms 


in space and time. Such is the only scientific method, the only 
method capable of avoiding the difficulties pointed out with rea- 
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son by the author, and especially the only one capable of escap- 
ing the double error into which he falls, in turn with many others 
—the error, on the one hand, of making an arbitrary histori- 
cal selection, and consequently a bad concrete sociology, and, 
on the other hand, of at least partly disclaiming to found an 
abstract philosophy of societies, under the vain pretext that the 
concrete bases are insufficient. The true method, that of all the 
sciences, that also of their particular philosophies as well as 
their general philosophy, requires that these bases be suffictent. The 
illustrative schematic methods, the methods of historical sam- 
pling, are only the palliatives of a demi-science. How does one 
dare to recommend these methods for sociology when the 
scholar who would permit himself to recommend the same in 
the antecedent sciences would by that very fact be disqualified? 
That the rigorous method is one of extreme difficulty no one 
denies, but this is always the case. Besides, the work to be 
undertaken is a work of co-operation, and the spectalist in abstract 
sociology will have the privilege and the duty of borrowing the 
materials which will be furnished him by the specialists, properly 
so called. At the very least, it is necessary that he be acquainted 
with these materials, in order that the facts may not contra- 
dict the theory. Abstract sociology, even in its exemplative and 
schematic capacity, may be excused from recalling the facts to 
mind, but on condition of disowning any abstract law which is 
at variance, not merely with the concrete, but also with the ele- 
mentary facts of science. Nevertheless, from the point of view 
of clearness and of demonstration, abstract sociology will state 
with advantage the particular laws upon which it founds its gen- 
eral theory, and, as far as possible, the principal data underlying 
these particular laws. 

Moreover, abstract social statics is connected with concrete 
sociology in this, that, although the latter studies societies in 
certain parts of space and time, yet it also seeks to disengage 
the social facts relative to particular civilizations from relatively 
general, constant, and n ary relations, neglecting the acces- 
sory variations. In brief, concrete sociology is an intermediate 
step between history, properly speaking, and abstract sociology. 
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Yet it is necessary never to lose sight of the fact that in real- 


ity no society is in a state of repose, that is to say, a state of 


fixed, absolute equilibrium; absolute repose would be the cessa- 
tion of social life, absolute death. But, whatever the movements 
may be, there always exist constant and necessary conditions 
of equilibrium for these movements. The term “structure’”’ is 
also more appropriate in this connection than the term “statics,” 
because the former takes account in a more obvious manner 
of this continued equilibrium of organized bodies in movement. 
It is the investigation of these constant and necessary condi- 
tions of equilibrium, which are common to all social states, that 
constitutes the domain of abstract social statics, or, to use a 
better term, of the general structure of societies. 

Just as concrete sociology is always relatively abstract, so 
likewise abstract social statics is in part descriptive and con- 
crete, since its bases necessarily present these latter characteris- 
tics. It is therefore apparent that sociology, and consequently 
abstract statics, are a regular development of the inductive 
method. 

Again, abstract social statics is in part descriptive for another 
capital reason; it embraces in its domain, not merely a study of 
elementary phenomena considered independently of the social 
tissues, organs, and bodies in whose formation they unite, accord- 
ing to the analysis that we made of them in part I, but it likewise 
includes the study of these tissues, organs, groups of organs, 
systems, etc. Now, the study of these aggregates is, in reality, 
necessarily descriptive. Thus, observation of the social elements 
will give rise especially to the consideration of quantitative rela- 
tions and quantitative laws founded upon statistical data, while 
observation of forms, of special as well as general social struc- 
tures, will in the main furnish the material for qualitative rela- 
tions and laws. This distinction supports another consideration, 
namely, that quantity is itself one of the first constituent ele- 
ments of qualitative differentiations ; an increase of mass is not 
only favorable to differentiations, but it, by itself, constitutes 
the simplest of differentiations. The sociological laws are, then, 
abstract or concrete; the quantitative laws are naturally more 
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abstract than the qualitative sociological laws. Any science 
may be considered as formed when it is in possession of its spe- 
cial methods, when the boundaries of its domain are well marked, 
and when the formule of its abstract laws can be quantitatively 
expressed. Thus the law of gravitation has a completely positive 
formula: all bodies attract each other in direct proportion to 
their mass and in inverse proportion to the square of the dis- 
tance. In sociology, an example borrowed from circulatory 
phenomena may be given; the useful effect is in inverse propor- 
tion to the dead weight and in direct proportion to effort. 

The most exact abstract sociological laws are, then, both 
qualitative, or descriptive, and quantitative; hence the neces- 
sity of statics—that is to say, the analytic study and the classi- 
fication of the social elements—as a basis. The method of 
observation with its numerous inductive processes, variable in 
different sciences, but identical at bottom, is the only possible 
method. Deduction can be applied only in sciences already 
formed, and from one science to another; in the latter case, 
great caution must be exercised in order to avoid error, espe- 
cially in passing from biology, with its psychic dependence, to 
sociology. 

Sociology, even abstract sociology, was naturally descriptive 
in the beginning. At least this statement seems to us to be true 
in the case of Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, to cite only 
the most eminent founders of social science. But positive soci- 
ology will be established in reality only when it shall rest upon 
the statistical and concrete facts of all the special social sciences, 
particularly economics. Auguste Comte was in error when, 
inverting the order of the positive method, he contended that in 
sociology and biology the whole is known before the parts. This 
pretended knowledge of the whole before that of the constitu- 
ent elements was uniquely empirical, superficial, and plausible. 
It is to this deplorable error of method that we must ascribe his 
tendency to attribute essential and permanent characteristics to 
transitory historical forms. His entire hierarchic and absolute 
conception of societies has for its point of departure this error in 
method, the consequences of which have been further amplified 
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in the case of most of the sociologists of our epoch, who have 
not hesitated to approach general sociology with an insufficient 
preparation in the special social sciences. As a consequence, 
they have fatally neglected the essential and original character- 
istics of social phenomena, and have deduced the laws of these 
phenomena from the laws of the antecedent sciences, especially 
in recent times from the laws of biology and psychology, which 
are themselves imperfectly understood by the /#terat of this class. 
Yet it is necessary, in spite of the defect which they have in 
common with these other writers, to render full justice to the 
works of Lilienfield, Tarde, G. Lebon, and others, whose biologic 
and psychic deductions have very usefully, and even brilliantly, 
pointed out the relations and analogies —that is to say, the real 
similarities—which unite sociology to the two directly anteced- 
ent sciences ; integral sociology will always have to take account 
of their fotnts of view. 

The empirical method is just the opposite of the scientific 
method. The latter starts with the consideration of the simplest 
and most general facts in order to advance methodically to the 
more complex and more special. Empiricism proceeds from 
the consideration of the external and superficial ensemble to the 
consideration of the deeper elements. It is only then that it 
works its transformation into science and, retracing in an inverse 
direction the first route traversed, advances methodically to 
knowledge, properly speaking. At the most, one may say that 
empiricism, by proceeding from the whole to the elements, opens 
the way to science, and that in this respect, by placing itself 
at a very broad point of view, it is a natural process in the 
advance of the human mind. In fact, the empirical method 
was employed in the infancy of all the sciences; but in no science 
is the whole known before the elements and the parts. As well 
say that a person upon another planet who distinguishes the 
earth knows our earth ; he does not know it, in reality, any more 
than we know the planet Mars, for example. 

In the first part of our /ntroduction a la sociologie, we proceeded 
to the most complete analysis possible of the constituent ele- 
ments of social bodies; we have shown that all these elements 
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can be reduced to two factors, which we may consider as simple 
to the extent that they are sociological facts: land and popula- 
tion. In the first we have included the entire environment, the 
inorganic as well as the vegetable and the animal, excepting the 
human species ; the latter constitutes the second element of every 


society. 

Land and population are both composite. However, the 
analysis of their elements is not within the domain of sociology, 
but belongs to that of the psychical sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, or the physical sciences in general. Sociology rests upon 


all of these sciences; societies themselves are the combined 
products of the phenomena corresponding to these sciences; but 
sociology has precisely for its subject only the results of these 
combinations; it is neither physics, biology, nor psychology; it 
is a science whose domain extends to particular combinations 
and even to all these combinations added together; it is a com- 
bination of their combinations. 

Thus, by constituting itself a new foundation outside of its 
direct subordination to psychology and biology, sociology con- 
nects itself with the ensemble of inorganic philosophy. In the 
sociology of Comte, man and his environment are considered as 
if one were the author and the other were the theater of the 
social drama; in our sociology, the environment and man enter 


into a superior mélange, whose product is society ; in our view, 
without the theater, no humanity; without humanity, no theater. 
The dualistic conception of social structure and social life 
advanced by Auguste Comte has resulted necessarily in a per- 
sistent antagonism between two principal schools, one of which 
accords more importance to environment, the other to man, 
especially to intellectual man. It is thus that the distinction 
between body and soul as a continuation of the distinction 
between nature and man tends to the consideration of man as 
the king of creation and the soul as the sovereign of the body. 
Our sociology is different in this respect from that of Comte ; it 
is essentially monistic. 

Societies are, then, the product of a higher combination of 
these two elements: land and population. This combination, 
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this intimate blending of inorganic and organic factors into 
structures which are necessarily larger and more complex than 
organisms properly speaking, permits us to confer upon even 
the smallest and simplest societies the name superorganisms. 
Yet this appellation need not imply, @ friort, any absolute iden- 
tity, either quantitative or qualitative, with organisms. The 
question of resemblances and differences is answered by direct 
observation of social facts, and by their comparison with organ- 
isms. It would be a capital error to proceed by simple assimila- 
tion and to seek thereby to deduce the laws of sociology from 
those of biology and psychology; sociology has its own char- 
acteristics and its own laws. It is only by making an abstrac- 
tion of these special characteristics that sociology can perhaps be 
correlated gradually with the simpler and more general laws of 
the antecedent sciences. This operation is not within the 
proper domain of sociology, but belongs to that of the general 
philosophy of the sciences; the single philosophic ambition of 
sociology should be to reduce its own laws to a single sociologi- 
cal law, if it is possible to do so. Nevertheless, this most gen- 
eral sociological law, by its very nature, will be in direct contact 
with those of the antecedent sciences, and therefore with the 
most general law of philosophy as a whole. 

We have recognized that the combination of the two elemen- 
tary factors constitutive of every society (land and population) 
reveals itself, upon analysis, in phenomena, or, if one prefers, in 
properties or in forces, sut generis. We have classified these phe- 
nomena on the basis of their common and distinctive character- 
istics, and we have drawn up this classification in a serial and 
hierarchic order, according to the increasing complexity and 
speciality of the phenomena, just as Comte classified the phe- 
nomena relative to the antecedent sciences. 

In conformity with this methodical classification of social 


phenomena, which is at once logical and dogmatic, natural and 


historical, we have constructed a hierarchic series of the special 
social sciences, concrete as well as abstract, of which sociology 


represents the general philosophy : 
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1. Economics. 
2. Genetics. 

. Aésthetics. 
. Collective psychology. $ Sociology. 
. Ethics. 
. Law. 

Politics. 


N 


The natural character of this classification appears especially 
in social embryology and in organography, in which we treated 
of the formation of societies and of their organs or institutions 
by means of differentiations. All the phenomena relating to 
the social sciences enter into this classification. Not only are 
they superior in mass, complexity, and plasticity to the analo- 
gous phenomena which we may encounter even in the most 
advanced antecedent sciences, such as biology and psychology, 
but they manifest a superiority which we may call qualitative, in 
contrast with the differences enumerated by Herbert Spencer, 
which are mainly quantitative. This characteristic peculiar to 
sociological phenomena, especially in its clearly conscious and 
well-developed forms, is encountered nowhere excepting in 
social bodies, although it appears in germ in certain animal soci- 
eties. It is this quality which enables societies to organize 
collectively and to function according to contractual modes, 
with the result that contractualism becomes a special and supe- 
rior form of social adaptation, a true method of common struc- 
ture and common life. Although these forms and modes of 
social activity are met with in all societies, even in the simplest 
and most primitive, they are naturally to be observed mainly in 
the higher social types of humanity. They are transformed 
continually into an unconscious organization and activity, which 
in turn become the point of departure of new contractual rela- 
tions. Neither in general psychology nor in biology do we find 
contractual phenomena, but only spontaneous cellular associa- 
tions and combinations. Nowhere except in societies are aggre- 
gates, organs, groups of organs, systems of groups, associations 
or colonies made, unmade, dissolved, and transformed according 
to contractual modes, until it seems, when the more and more 
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regular relations which are established between the divers par- 
ticular societies tend to the establishment of a vast, world-wide 
internationality, that contractualism becomes at a certain point 
the principal connective bond between the divers members of 
the humanitarian superorganism. Not only is contractualism 
the basis of the system of political federations and confedera- 
tions, but it will be especially prominent in the economic federa 
tions and confederations of the future. It is the process par 
excellence of collective co-operation, which is the positive aspect 
of the division of social labor. In fact, this division of labor is 
applicable, not only to individuals, but also to the social forms 
in which they are incorporated. 

Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer have observed in 
an imperfect manner the essential characteristic of societies. 
According to the former, this characteristic is that they are 
conscious. Herbert Spencer explained this fact by saying that 
they are conscious because the units composing social bodies — 
that is to say, men—are conscious. But these are only analo- 
gies with organisms rather than differences ; at most, they are 
only quantitative differences. Societies are more conscious than 
organisms, but by what property, by what new force, does this 
superior degree of consciousness manifest itself ? Our response 
is: By the contractual force or property. 

Accordingly, by virtue of the principle that the distinctive 


characteristics of divers orders of phenomena are clearly appar- 


ent, especially in the highest forms of the phenomena, although 


they appear in the lowest, we can proclaim that contractualism 
constitutes the distinguishing characteristic of society, both 
from the structural and the functional point of view; it is their 
superior and special mode of adaptation and life. In brief, it is 
the original characteristic which alone justifies the formation of 
the social sciences into distinct sciences and the organization of 
sociology into a general philosophy of these sciences. 

This contractualism appears in all the stages of social his- 
tory ; it first manifested itself in the phenomena relating to rep- 
resentation, deliberation, and the execution of the collective 
will in political affairs; today it tends to predominate even in 
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economics. Moreover, this organic contractualism has abso- 
lutely nothing in common with Jean Jacques Rousseau’s theory 
of the social contract; it is also the antipode of the con- 
tractualism of Yves Guiot and of radical liberalism in general; 
in implies the constant intervention of the collective body in its 
own organization and reorganization; it is a social, and not an 


individualistic, contractualism. 

Societies in general are distinguished from individual organ- 
isms by their greater mass and their superior complexity ; every 
society, even the simplest, is larger and more complicated than 


a zodlogical organism. 

This double difference in the quantity of the social mass and 
in the variety of its combinations corresponds to this general 
phenomena of nature, that the more a substance is extended 
the more it is subject to variations ; it being impossible for the 
environment to act in the same manner upon each of the parts 
of the mass because of their different situations. 

We may say also that the quantitative differences are the 
profound source of the distinctive qualitative characteristics of 
social bodies and of their successive differentiations, as will 
become more apparent in the chapter devoted to social aggre- 
gates. 

The variations of the social body are also favored by the fact 
that it is more discrete or diffuse than individual organisms; 
its constituent units are less intimately bound together. Its 
structure is less symmetrical than zodlogical structure, and inor- 
ganic or intermediary structures, and than organisms such as 
crystals. These characteristics imply the greater plasticity of 
society, and this plasticity has in turn the corollary of modi- 
fiability. 

From the point of view of the interpretation of the natural 
structure and functioning of societies, a capital phenomenon 
here appears. Social bodies are not merely the result of the 
combination of inorganic bodies and of inferior organisms; 
another factor enters into their organization: the human species, 
population. This second factor, by virtue of its own constitution 
and its action and reaction upon the first, consists of sensible 
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units. All societies are superorganisms, endowed not only with 
a general sensibility, as are all other organisms, or a special 
sensibility, as are some other organisms, but they advance from 
the simplest forms of the latter to the highest, to a reasonable 
and even methodical collective life. Therefore, as societies are 
plastic and modifiable par excellence, they are able to interfere 
methodically in their own constitution, in their own government. 
On the one hand, the social organs become so much the more 
sensible, so much the more reasonable in each category of 
organs, as they assume superior forms. Thus in the economic 
system, the boards of conciliation, the councils of labor, of 
industry, and of agriculture are superior forms of sensibility 
and adaptation; on the other hand, the highest social functions 
are also the most sensible; they are so much more intelligent 
than the primary functions that the sociologists have wrongly 
divided social facts into two classes, material and ideological. 
Thus, the juridic sensibility, especially the political, is more 
intense than the economic sensibility. The superior social forms 
are the most conscious, the most rational. This superior sensi- 
bility is especially the accompaniment of new forms. More- 
over, it is a relative superiority, for the earlier forms have lost, 
in part, their conscious characteristic only because of their 
ancientness itself; they also were superior and conscious at the 
time of their development. The service of posts and railways 
has lost its conscious contractual characteristic and has become 
automatic. 

Social contractualism is, then, the distinctive and most im- 
portant sociological phenomenon, from the qualitative point of 
view. It is anterior to the division of labor and appears as soon 
as there is homogeneous co-operation. It is the conscious 
method par excellence of the collective life, although it may 
manifest itself unconsciously, and although it may be trans- 
formed into unconscious and automatic modes of activity; that 
is to say, the organization and activity of societies are not 
merely the spontaneous products of their constitutive elements, 
but they may be likewise the results of their conscious action 


upon themselves. It is precisely by their methodical activity 
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and by their methodical self-direction that societies manifest 
their organizing power in its highest degree. And, what is 
remarkable, this contractualism appears more or less perfectly 
in every stage of all civilizations, as we shall have occasion to 
show in our exposition of the great law of homogeneity of social 
phenomena. Hence, it results that the property of organizing 
and functioning according to contractual modes is the essence 
of social aggregates. 

We find contractual forms nowhere excepting in social bodies. 
Contracts may be made in regard to inorganic or organic bodies, 
but these bodies cannot themselves combine contractually. 
Thus, aside from the purely quantitative differences observed by 
Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, societies possess a special 
property, a characteristic mode of activity, which gives rise to 
equally characteristic forms: a contractual activity and con- 
tractual forms. 

Therefore, sociology is not only quantitatively, but also quali- 
tatively, distinct from the antecedent sciences; it has its own 
domain composed of the co-ordinated ensemble of the special 
social sciences, an ensemble characterized by particular phenom- 
ena. As it also has its own method, the historical method in 
the broadest sense, including statistics, it can and should be 
organized into a distinct but not independent science. 

In the first volume of the Jntroduction, we proceeded to the 
analysis of the social phenomena resulting from the combina- 
tion of their two constituent elements, land and population. 
After this analysis, we proceeded to the hierarchical classifica- 
tion. As it stands, this classification is in reality a co-ordination, 
a first sociological synthesis, at the same time subjective and 
objective, if we view it from the point of view of knowledge 
of phenomena and their order, not merely their logical and 
dogmatic order, but also their natural order. This classifica- 
tion corresponds, not only to the movement of human thought, 
which always proceeds from the simplest and most general facts 
to the most complex and most special, but it is also in harmony 
with the natural relationship of social phenomena, which become 


differentiated in proportion as they become organized. 
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Yet this first synthesis, which is based upon a hierarchic classi- 
fication of the phenomena originating from the elementary social 
factors, is still very simple; it constitutes a co-ordinated series, 
which is mainly lineal. It has been criticised because of this 
fact, particularly by MM. Worms and Tarde, who fail to con- 
sider that this first part of our work was essentially analytic; 
that the great laws of continuity, universality, homogeneity, 
simultaneity, correlation, and interdependence of social phe- 
nomena could be set forth only at a later time, and that they 
would be especially considered in our announced synthetic vol- 
umes devoted to the general structure and life of societies. 

M. G. Dewelshauwer, in L’tdéalisme scientifique, pp. 77-83, 
likewise criticises our classification. He condemns it as being 
exclusively lineal, and consequently as not corresponding to 


reality. Like the other critics, he does not see that each of the 


superposed classes of phenomena is divided into a great number 
of branches, and that this elementary and analytic classification, 
because of the fact that it is abstract and elementary, is only 
provisional. In fact, it is in the general structure and the gen- 
eral life of societies that we are able to accord to the organic 
correlation and to the interdependence of societies the impor- 
tance which they deserve; the hierarchy of elementary phe- 
nomena is added first to their concrete synthetic aspect, then to 
their general and abstract synthetic aspect. 

In his turn, M. Worms, in Revue internatoinale de soctologie, No. 
5, 1893, criticises our classification by saying that social phe- 
nomena are in reality synchronous. This is true only in the 
homogeneous and confused state of primitive societies ; progress 
consists precisely in their successive organic differentiation and 
their successive appearance, but all the social functions take 
place synchronously in the amorphous and undifferentiated state. 
M. Worms also contends the genetic phenomena make double use 
of the constitutive factor, populations. This is an error; the 
factor of populations is exclusively biologic and psychic, in so 
far as it is a factor, while combined with the second factor (the 
land) into a society it decomes social and assumes special forms, 


giving rise to institutions or organs, groups of organs, systems, 
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such as marriage, paternity, filiation, adoption, guardianship, and 
so on, which are not forms organized by the biologic factors, but 
are social phenomena. In brief, whatever M. Worms thinks of 
it, my classification of social phenomena is complete, and, fur 
ther, the number of classes cannot be reduced without causing 
useless confusion. 

Already, in the course of our work, the fact has appeared that 
in social morphology the logical and lineal classification is more 
and more subordinate to the simultaneous and correlative quality. 
Even in the first part of the Jnxtroduction, we showed that the 
repetition of the same social activities in directions which become 
more regular and constant gives rise to soctal functions which 
become integrated into social organs or social institutions. In the 
constitution of these organs there exists the same order of logi- 
cal and natural filiation as for the phenomena, but with this dif- 
ference, that the organs are already the particular syntheses of 
all the social phenomena; the lineal, hierarchic series is here 
mingled with a general combination of all the elements in the 
hierarchic order, and is therefore attenuated and reduced by an 
order of equivalence, each element concurring in the service of 
the whole, to which all the agents, especially the simplest and most 
general, are useful and indispensable. 

Let us repeat here again that it is not necessary to attach to 
these expressions, functions, and organs any strict biological 
sense, or especially to deduce sociological conclusions from cer- 
tain analogies. Nevertheless, these expressions facilitate our 
comprehension of the true nature of social institutions. Although 
there is no reason here for an absolute assimilation, the super- 
organisms are not totally distinct from ordinary organisms. 
Thus, as the more and more regular passage of nervous excita- 
tion by the same path explains the formation of nerve, so the 
more and more regular transportation of men and utilities serves 
to explain the formation of routes, from the natural foot-path to 
the railroad. Yet the route is not a nerve. The latter does not 
serve especially to transport elements of nutrition, although it 
transmits the offers and the orders; the post-office and the tele- 
graph, with their many stations, are in this relation more anala- 
gous to a nerve than are roads. 
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In the second volume of the /ntroduction, which is devoted 
especially to soctal functions and organs, we have proceeded, there- 
fore, to a new but incomplete synthesis. We have especially 
described the structure and the functioning of each of the social 
organs considered separately; however, we then strongly insisted 
that first the organs, next the groups of organs, and finally the 
systems of groups, always and necessarily present a correlative 
and simultaneous organization and functioning, and that all of 
these, including the systems of groups, which are the most 
extensive and the most complex forms of special social organog- 
raphy, are always agencies with a view to the service of the 
ensemble, which regulates their particular activity and acts upon 
their individual structure. 

In our study, which has been at once both static and dynamic, 
of the organs, of the groups of organs, and of the systems of 
groups relating to the different classes of social phenomena, we 
have also recognized a certain order, which is both logical and 
natural. We have based this classification upon the degree of 
complexity and of specialty of the organization and functioning 
of the phenomena, and not, as in former classifications, upon the 
complexity and specialty of the phenomena themselves. 

Accordingly, the economic system in its entirety is divided 
into three distinct but connected branches. The simplest and 
most general of these is that of circulation; next in order is 
that of consumption; last, most complex and special of all, that 
of production. This is an important fact; for if, as we believe, 
the economic life is the foundation of the entire social life, it is 
the circulatory system that constitutes the lower story, the 
foundation, the basis of the entire structure—and not produc- 
tion, nor the technique of production, as the school of Karl 
Marx maintains. 

The circulatory branch of the system, likewise, according to 
a natural and logical order, includes: (1) the transportation of 
men and of utilities—(a) land, (6) maritime ; (2) the transmission 
of offers and orders; (3) the circulation of signs representative 
of values; (4) the circulation of public and private instruments 
of credit. 
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It follows that, in last analysis, all social life can be reduced 
to a movement, to a change of place of the human units and of 
utilities, that is to say, of the more or less numerous parts of 
the two factors combined by land and sociology. 

This observation, supposing it to be as exact as I think, 
should be of the highest importance for the general philosophy 
of the sciences, because it should permit us to perceive more or 
less clearly that sociology itself will some time be related to a 
universal mechanical law well understood from the purely philo- 
sophical point of view. This philosophical monism will not be 
able to treat social phenomena simply by themselves, according 
to their distinctive character and their particular laws. 

The fact that in last analysis all social life can be reduced to 
movement, to a change of place of human units and of utilities, 
corresponds to the fact that every social structure can be reduced 
to a displacement, a movement, a new combination of land and 
population. It is this that we actually observe in the economic 
activity of the most rudimentary populations, which live by 
hunting, fishing, and gathering fruits, nuts, etc. All their 
economic activity consists in a movement, in approaching 
natural utilities, in bringing these utilities together. Here circu- 
lation, consumption, production are only one; they are blended 
in a single movement, in a circulatory movement which involves 
at the same time the two other phenomena, consumption and 
production, which are not differentiated until later. However, 
consumption and production in their distinct forms, in the 
highest distinct forms they are subsequently able to attain, 
nevertheless always remain as the two poles of the same sphere. 
At the same time, this statement explains a fact which I think 
no one disputes, namely, that the circulatory phenomena always 
tend to become organized, that is to say, socialized, before the 
phenomena relating to consumption, and especially before the 
phenomena of production, which are the most complex and the 
most special of all economic phenomena. Among productive 
phenomena those activities relating to industry, properly socalled, 
become organized before agricultural industry. 

The objection has been made that hunting, fishing, and 
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gathering are likewise forms of production. This is true—and 


they are also forms of consumption. It has also been said that 
all production is only a combination, that is to say, a displace- 
ment of elements. This is likewise true, but in gathering, hunt- 
ing, and fishing consumption and production are still involved 
in the pre-eminently simple form of a displacement, of a transpor- 
tation, while in production, properly speaking, there is a new 
combination of the raw materials which serve to form a new 
product. 

While our logical and dogmatic classification is impregnable 
when we consider economic phenomena in the abstract, it seems 
even more valid from the historical and natural point of view, 
when we consider them in their social forms, in their organiza- 
tion. Thus all the sociologists, including the socialists, point 
out that the circulatory phenomena of societies, represented by 
roads, canals, railways, postal systems, telegraphs, telephones, 
money, credit, banks, are much more advanced in organization 
and in socialization than the phenomena of production or even 
of consumption. There is even one universal organ—the 
international Postal Union. There are commercial museums. 
There is a universal code of marine signals, and the same thing 
is true of music and science. The unity existing in the majority 
of the treaties of commerce, in the most-favored-nation clause, 
has the same meaning as international expositions. There isa 
bibliography planned according to a common method, and even 
universities with international scope. In addition to all the 
concordant observations which I have presented elsewhere upon 
the relative advancement of the circulatory forms, as compared 
with those of consumption, and especially of production, particu- 
larly in my Essats sur la monnate, la crédit, et les banques, 1 have 
found confirmation in this not less interesting fact emphasized 
by M. Polléans in his creditable book on L’accaparement, viz., 
that 


not only economic facts, but the words for them, have had their evolution. 
One could not speak of monopoly of production so long as concentration of 
the means of production did not exist. Speculative or commercial monopoly, 
which for a long time was the only kind in sight, is entirely eclipsed at 
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present by the power of productive monopoly (P. 7) The legal notion of 
monopoly [accafarement] is strictly determined by the monopoly of specula- 
tion. This is to be explained by the legal code, and by the object which 
Art. 419 had in view That article was promulgated at a time when 
understandings between producers were not yet born. Its intention was to 
protect freedom of trade and to secure respect for an individualistic concep- 
tion of the relations of exchange. At that time isolated production on a 
small scale, divided by competition, was essentially individualistic, and there 
was nothing to fear except speculative commercial manceuvres (P. Io). 


Thus, up to the most recent economic phenomena, the order 
of formation and of constitution, proceeding from circulation 
over to production, is confirmed in a constant manner. 

We have likewise shown that there is a natural order in pro- 
duction itself; thus industrial production, properly speaking, is 
much more perfect and in reality more ancient in its social forms 
than agricultural production. Progress of the first has always 
preceded that of the second, not merely from the technical point 
of view, but also from the point of view of socialization. In 
spite of belief and even appearances to the contrary, industrial 
production, like agriculture, not merely requires a sufficient 
development of the mechanical, physical, and chemical sciences, 
but it also requires a development of biology. So in the coun- 
tries most advanced in civilization, agriculture, in contrast with 
manufacture, is still essentially empirical; it has been of this 
character to such an extent that its tools, with few exceptions, 
have been but little modified for centuries. Further, the indus- 
trial organization has already assumed much higher social forms ; 
industry has been freed from the feudal régime and from paternal 
sbsolutism to a much greater extent than agriculture. Yet it 
may be objected that just as in industry the manufacture of 
cotton was emancipated before the manufacture of wool, pre- 
cisely because the former is the more recent, and was therefore 
established with fewer restrictions, so likewise industry as a 
whole is more advanced than agriculture, because it is more 
recent. However, in fact, we encounter a certain development 
of industry among all peoples, even in cases where there is no 
agriculture; agriculture is a special differentiation of general 


industry. 
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In Part II, we have proceded to a similar classification of the 
organs and groups of organs: genetic, artistic, scientific, moral, 
juridic, and political. This classification is a second synthesis, 
at once subjective and objective, for it organizes our knowledge, 
and at the same time it rests upon observations conforming to 
concrete reality. One of the most constant laws which we have 
recognized at this point of our studies is that the social functions 
and organs thus considered by themselves assume a structure 
which is less rigid and despotic as their organization becomes 
more developed and perfect. With evolutionary progress, in 
the place of order resulting from commandment there is substi- 
tuted order resulting from the perfecting of the organization 
itself. 

A third positive synthesis, which is still special, shows that 
the numerous social functions and organs are only the result of 
socivlogical differentiation from a primitive homogeneous state, 
out of which they emerge by way of natural filiation. We have 
shown that, by the very fact of this filiation, the functions and 
the organs are related to each other in such a way that the high- 
est forms in each class, and the highest forms of the ensemdle of 
the classes of functions and organs, are interrelated as the divers 
branches of an immense genealogical tree. Thus the circulatory 
function, which is the simplest and most general economic func- 
tion, not only gives rise to a whole series of organs which jointly 
perform the work of circulation, but it also gives rise to an unin- 
terrupted line of functions and organs relating to consumption, 
such as private and public markets, wholesale and retail com- 
mercial houses, etc., and to an analogous line of functions and 
organs which participate in the work of production. Further, 
the economic functions and organs give rise to domestic, artis- 
tic, scientific, moral, juridic, and political institutions, all of 
which are related to the economic functions and organs, and to 
each other as direct and collateral descendants of common 
ancestors. 

Let us recall, for example, that from the esthetic point of 
view anatural classification arises, which is based at the same 


time upon the relations of the arts to our senses, to the exterior 
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world, to logic (to which it is related because of their greater or 
less degree of complexity and speciality), and also to their his- 
torical order parallel to their logical order. 

The arts concerned with our most general relations with the 
exterior world, clothing and ornament, the dwelling and archi- 
tecture,are the simplest. Next come those relating to our senses, 
beginning with the most general senses, the muscular—the 
sense of movement and the tactile—from which all the special 
senses are derived. Harmony of movement was first represented 
by dances, whose most ordinary manifestations are war dances, 
pastoral dances, imitations of the hunting of man and of animals, 
imitations of peaceful occupations and of love. Thearts relating 
to our general sensibility, which is mainly tactile, especially rep- 
resent the pleasure arising from contact with smooth, soft, and 
pleasing forms. Then come the arts which are related to our 
lowest special senses, and which aid in the formation and devel- 
opment of the same—the culinary art, perfumery, etc., which 
correspond to taste and smell. Moreover, all the special senses 
are a progressive differentiation of the most general and elemen- 
tary senses, the muscular and the tactile; they combine the 
sensation of movement with that of static simultaneity resulting 
from contact. Hearing and sight are the highest of the senses. 
They imply movement and touch, which, however, do not neces- 
sarily imply sight and hearing. Architecture, sculpture, painting, 
are the successive forms of art in relation to life. As for music, 
itis the emotional art far excellence,the highest and the most 
complex emotional art, in spite of its sentimental diffusion in the 
nervous system. Literature is the most complex and the most 
special art, the most precise of the fine arts. Like architecture, 
it erects the noblest edifices; like sculpture, it creates the most 
beautiful forms—inorganic, organic, and, above all, human — 
and gives to each a color living and brilliant or somber or gray 
as the reality; its language is musical. At the same time, litera- 
ture serves as a medium and opens to us the highest in ideation 
and in scientific knowledge, first concrete knowledge, and finally 
abstract. It embraces in its descriptions all the sensations fur- 
nished by the inferior arts, subordinating them in part to the 
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ideal, just as music does. Music, in spite of its vaguer character, 
nevertheless also succeeds in represening our most complex 
sentiments, and in expressing the emotional tonality always 
inherent even in our most abstract ideas. Literature, with its 
double instrument, speech and writing, in a word, by means of 
language, places art in direct relationship with the intellectual 
aspect of the collective psychology. By means of literature, 
oral and written language, whose point of departure is gesture 
and mimicry, and mimetic or picture-writing, whose point of 
arrival is the apparently purely conventional signs derived from 
the same, language joins art to science and to the collective 
intellectual psychology. Language is, then, an eminently social 
organ. Auguste Comte, in his Static Sociology, has accorded to 
it an important place, and if, as represented by adverse criti- 
cism, I have spoken of it only incidentally in my first two vol- 
umes of the Jntroduction, this was because, in the first place, it 
seemed to me to be included as a constitutive element in the 
description, like that above, which I there made of literature; 
and because, in the second place, to tell the truth, the philoso- 
phy of language does not appear to me to be as yet sufficiently 
elucidated. This second reason is partly, and perhaps wholly, 
due to the imperfection of my own linguistic attainments, which 
do not permit me to treat specially this important problem, 
Besides, from the point of view of the general structure of socie- 
ties, it is sufficient for me to point out,as I have just done, 
that literature, both oral and written, is a connective organ join- 
ing art to scientific knowledge, which is the essential subject of 
collective psychology, properly speaking. 

So far as collective psychology is concerned (aside from the 
consideration, too often overlooked, that no social phenomenon, 
not even an economic phenomenon, is exclusively either mate- 
rial or idealogical, and that, consequently, everything related to 
sociology, by the very reason of its constitutive factors, is inor- 


ganic, organic, and physic), we may accept the grand divisions 
adopted by Auguste Comte (religion, metaphysics, and positive 
philosophy) as representing the successive and progressive 
stages of the co-ordination and the evolution of social psychism. 
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In the social psychism I include oral and written language, 
which, as I have shown, serves asa means of transition between 
art and science. But, as we shall see later in the general struc- 
ture of societies, every phenomenon implies all the others; thus 


an economic phenomenon always has a genetic, westhetic, scien- 
tific, moral, juridic, or political character. Now, although 
Comte’s law of the three stages may be applicable to the last 
four classes or phenomena, it is particularly necessary to recog- 
nize that it cannot be applied either to economics or genetics 
or art, which are of a superior generality. We are obliged, 
then, to reject at once not only what is called historic material- 
ism, but also all biologic sociology ; and in particular psychic 
sociology. Beliefs, morals, law, and politics are material, as are all 
other social phenomena; the contrary is conceivable only in the 
abstract, analytical part of sociology; but in the real social struc- 
tures, that is to say, in so far as the phenomena are incorporated 
in organized aggregates, each social fact is at the same time 
economic, genetic, esthetic, moral, juridic, and political. This 
composite character, already apparent in specia! social organog- 
raphy, will appear to us as a fundamental law, especially in the 
study of the structure of societies as a whole. 

The recognition that social organs are co-ordinated into 


groups of organs having a common function is, then, a further 
step in synthesis. Thus, the means of transportation, the banks 
of deposit, of issue, of credit, and of payment, money, etc., form 
the circulatory apparatus; the latter combines with the organs 
of the apparatus of consumption and those of production to con- 
stitute the economic system. The last, in its turn, will appear 
to us in the general synthesis as one of the grand subdivisions 


of the social structure as a whole. 

Thus, in proportion as we advance from the elementary study 
of social phenomena to their organic co-ordination, which 
increases in extent and complexity, the hierarchic character of 
the primary analytical classification gives place to a correlation, 
and therefore to an equivalence, so that all idea of superiority, 
and even of anteriority, becomes very attenuated. This is true 
in the sense that in reality the highest forms may claim a certain 
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pre-eminence because of their special functions, while the forms 


called inferior may boast, not only of their utility, but of their 
fundamental necessity. 

The organs, groups, and systems relating to the seven distinct 
classes of social phenomena represent what are commonly called 
the social institutions. In the special work which we intend 
soon to devote to the static theories of the three principal repre- 
sentatives of sociology in the nineteenth century, Quetelet, 
Comte, and Spencer, we shall have occasion, even while pointing 
out the immense value of their works, to observe the faults of 
method which have too often vitiated their conclusions. The 
organs or institutions of societies are indeed syntheses, but they 
are also particular syntheses. At present, let us merely point 
out that Quetelet confines himself too much to the observation 
of elementary social facts, that is to say, to statistics. Yet, his 
point of departure is better and his method more exact and more 
certain than that of Comte and Spencer, although in sociology 
his theory of probability and of averages is comparatively 
erroneous. His profound statistical studies have saved him from 
error in synthetic principles, which are insufficiently verified and 
proved by the two masters of the French and English schools of 
positive sociology. Although the foundations of his structure 
are more solid, on the other hand Quetelet almost entirely 
neglects the study of social institutions—of which the statistical 
phenomena are only the materials. On the contrary, Comte and 
Spencer take no account of statistics, of elementary facts, 
especially economic facts, which are the most important of all. 
They begin at once with the consideration of social forms or 
institutions; in the case of Comte, even the latter are sacrificed 
to the consideration of the ensemble of humanity and are deduced 
from the same. Between the method of Quetelet, who repre- 
sents, so to speak, molecular sociology, and that of Comte, who 
especially represents synthetic sociology, Spencer takes the 
mean, which, although it is without the qualities of the first, is 
also without the dangers of the second. It is only by combin- 
ing, according to a methodical order, their three distinct points 
of view that we can hope to trace the outline of concrete 
sociology, then that of the abstract. 
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The sociology of Quetelet is mathematical, mechanical, and 
physical; his theory of averages is mainly static; with him, 
evolution is accessory; with Comte and Spencer, dynamics pre- 
dominates; in the work of the latter it almost entirely absorbs 
statics. The sociology of Spencer, in spite of the fact that it 
may be reduced to the most general laws of energy, is mainly 
descriptive; that of Comte is mainly abstract, and is wanting in 
statics or descriptions; thus Spencer is the mean between 
Comte and Quetelet; they complement each other; however, 
united they still remain incomplete. 

In short, it is necessary henceforth to subject ourselves to the 
rigor of slow but sure scientific methods. The general statics 
and dynamics of societies and of humanity should have for their 
bases correct statistics of all the facts relating to the seven 
classes of social phenomena, Statistics, whether represented by 
diagrams or not, show quantitatively the condition and the 
movement of societies. It is true that, by themselves, they do 
not permit a perception of qualitative value, except for deter- 


mined periods and civilizations. Statistics, by itself, is not able 
to construct an abstract sociology, nor is it able to construct 
any of the particular abstract social sciences which are the 
foundation of abstract sociology. Nevertheless, the quantitative 
factor is not a negligible element of the qualitative factor; it is 
even a first and fundamental condition of all qualitative differ- 
entiation. There is no discontinuity between the quantitative 


ey and the qualitative aspects; but the first is mainly historical, the 
ie second, abstract and universal. The one implies the other; 
if they are not contradictory. From the error of believing the 
i” contrary springs without doubt the fact that many of the most 
eminent economists, demographers, zxstheticians, moralists, 
if jurists, and political scientists acknowledge only historical laws. 
- I However, this error is less fatal than that of the metaphysicians 
DS who venture to conceive of natural laws not founded upon gen- 
ED eralization from particular historical laws, and from the ele- 


he mentary social facts which constitute the basis of the latter. 

pa To sum up: In the first place, statistics are necessary for 
‘ft enumeration and quantitative knowledge of all the elements of 
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the special social sciences—the more general institutions and 
structures in whose composition these elements are combined 
being disregarded; next, there is necessity for a knowledge of 
all the special social institutions; then there will exist the pos- 
sibility of a general sociology, first concrete, then abstract. This 
is the methodical order, which is at once logicai, dogmatic, and 
historical or natural. 

Such are the successive steps in the study of social science. 
However, as in all the other natural sciences, the human mind 
successively learns to descend from superficial consideration of 
the whole to deeper and deeper consideration of its parts. After 
the preliminary and the indispensable study of the two great 
social factors constitutive of every society, land and population, 
which are the subjects of the antecedent sciences, the first step 
in social science is, then, the statistical or quantitative evaluation 
of elementary social phenomena. These phenomena may be 
studied either apart from the organs, groups of organs, systems, 
and societies in which they appear, or in connection with the 
structures in which they are incorporated. Even in their 
abstract study, certain relationships appear among the phenom- 
ena. However, abstract statistics is not an adequate method, 
since the statistical elements are comparable only under similar 
circumstances. In proof of this, the theory of averages, for 


example, has value from the point of view of population only 


for members of the same variety of the human species. The 
arithmetical mean of the height of Laplanders and Patagonians 
considered together would not correspond to the average height 
of either race considered separately, nor would it correspond to 
the real general mean of both races. However, when we pro- 
ceed from the midst of elementary statistical facts to the study 
of the social institutions in which these facts are combined, we 
then succeed in distinguishing in the arrangement and in the 
development of these institutions certain constant and necessary 
relations, which are independent of all transitory historical 
forms. Statistics alone cannot furnish us with a general concep- 
tion of the organization and evolution of all human societies and 
of humanity. To enable us to approach and understand this 
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organization and evolution is the function of history —the his- 
tory of particular social organizations, and, finally, the history 
of societies themselves in their exsemdle as true institutions in 
the service of the great universal society. Thus in genetics the 
statistics of marriages and those of legitimate and illegitimate 
births initiate us perfectly into knowledge of the genetic elements 
of a given society in a given historical period; but the laws 
which we are able to derive by these observations are never 
applicable except to societies having the same institutions as 
those in connection with which the tabulated unions and births 
(some legitimate, others illegitimate) take place. Even the 
most general statistical facts, those relating to births and deaths, 
are comparable only in connection with institutions. In fact, 
what is the use of announcing pretended general and abstract 
laws if it is necessary to add all conditions being equal, and if these 
equal conditions do not exist? It is only by demonstrating the 
existence of a constant order of structure and evolution in the 
particular organs of the societies, and in the societies themselves, 
that it can be completely shown that there are laws of natality 
and mortality. It is, then, by studying genetics, not only in its 
elements, but also in its institutions, and as an integrating factor 
of societies, that we shall succeed in discovering constant and 
necessary relations, static and dynamic laws, common to all 
societies. Although sociology is given a first form by elemen- 
tary statistics, it is, so to speak, the particular institutions and 
societies themselves that become the direct materials of sociol- 
ogy. For example, we shall show that a regular order of evo- 
lution exists among primitive promiscuity, polyandry, polygamy, 
the matriarchate, the patriarchate, and the androgynous couple 
who are politically equal, or rather equivalent, and who are rec- 
ognized as such in the institutions. From these different special 
historical forms we shall be able, therefore, to deduce special 
laws, at first concrete, then abstract. Likewise, taking a further 
step, we shall advance to the consideration of the static and 


dynamic conditions of various co-ordinated institutions, at first 


in particular societies, and finally in societies considered as a 
whole. Thus we shall also succeed in discovering the general 
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laws, at first concrete, then abstract, which are applicable to all 
social types, past, present, and even future, including that grand 
social type which is in course of formation, the cosmopolitan 
type. Thus, disregarding successively the accessory variations 
in order that we may better consider only the constant aspect of 
societies, including even the constant aspect of the variations 
themselves, we shall be able to conclude, for example, that the 
constant genetic function is the preservation and development 
of the individual by the species and of the species by the indi- 
vidual, with the least possible waste of energy. Moreover, so 
far as concerns the distribution of wealth, and its special organ, 
commerce, we shall show that, in spite of all historical variations, 
its constant function is and will be to lead utilities to the point 
where they are necessary, with the greatest economy. Contrary 
to an imperfect view of the case, the commercial function 


appears accordingly to be as eternal as that of the entire social 


life of which it is a particular agent. 

An attempt like that of Herbert Spencer or that of Auguste 
Comte to found a social philosophy or sociology without prelimi- 
nary preparation in statistics, that isto say,in what may he called 
molecular sociology, or an attempt like that of Ad. Quetelet, 
with statistics alone, is an undertaking which has been upheld 
only because sociology is the last-born of the abstract sciences. 
Unless we deny the unity of scientific method and the exist- 
ence of social science itself, it is necessary that sociology be 
brought under this inflexible and necessary discipline. 

Does this mean that those who wish to treat of general and 
abstract sociology must necessarily devote themselves to all the 
preparatory statistical and historical studies? No; the lives of 
many generations, much less the life of an individual, would not 
be sufficient for this. But general abstract sociology can and 
must constitute itself a scientific specialty, the specialty of 
abstract generalizations, but on the express condition, as in the 
case of all the other scientific specialties, that the specialty in 
general sociology utilize in the most conscientious and methodi- 
cal manner the reports and materials roughhewn by statistics 
and fashioned by the historians of the divers social institutions 
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and of the particular societies. The division of scientific labor 
forces itself on each generation, and even among the successive 
generations; in reality, this division of labor, whose negative 
aspect is mostapparent, representsa continued, affective co-opera- 
tion and collaboration, a single collective work, from the social 
point of view; it has always existed; the problem is merely to 
render the work more methodical and coherent by an appro- 
priate organization. 

Such is the course that we have followed up to the present 
time, and that we expect to pursue — considering, however, our 
individual effort, which has been especially facilitated by the 
whole of the anterior work, as only a very small contribution to 
the general contribution. After having studied in the second 
part of the /ntroduction to Sociology the social functions and organs 
by themselves, from the point of view of their structure and 
functioning, we now have to advance to new syntheses, those of 
the structure and the life of the ensemble of societies, consider- 
ing first their structure. We have to investigate the general 
abstract laws of this structure, that is to say, the laws common 
to all civilizations at all times and in all places. 

Let us recall, then, that this general, abstract structure is 
based upon knowledge of concrete social structures, inciuding 
knowledge of their institutions or special organs, and that in 
both cases the materials are furnished by elementary statis- 
tics. 

This is why, in conformity to this method, I have for a long 
time carried on numerous statistical studies, and have given 
many lectures (some of which have been published ) upon cer- 
tain great civilizations, particularly ancient Peru and Mexico, 
Egypt, India, China, Iran, Persia, and ancient Greece; this is 
why I have delivered and published many lectures upon advanced 
political economy and upon the detailed history of social 
economy. In short, my readers, and especially my pupils, have 
been the spectators, and at times the collaborators, of my pre- 


paratory studies and the critics of my method. This method 


advances continually from the simple to the complex, from the 
general to the special, from the concrete to the abstract; thus 
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abstract sociology appears to us as the positive philosophy of 
the inductions of all the social sciences. 

It is these inductions, for example, and not simple biological 
analogies, which will lead us to recognize and to point out that 
the structure of all society is primarily determined by its economic 
organization; but in the concrete sociological synthesis this 
law will lose its absolute character by the very fact that every 
economic phenomenon is inseparable from the genetic, xsthetic, 
scientific, ethical, juridic, and political elements; the separation 
does not exist in abstract analysis. It is thus only that the 
fundamental character of the economic branch of the social 
structure is common to all civilizations; we can generalize and 
make an abstraction of all the local and temporary variations. In 
concrete reality no social phenomenon is free from mixture; 
the general abstract laws rise above this concrete character, but 
without losing sight of it. Let us here recall our definition of a 
law: A law ts a constant and necessary relation between any 
phenomenon and the conditions under which this phenomenon appears. 
When the conditions remain the same, the phenomenon remains 
constant; this is the static aspect of law. When the condi- 
tions vary, the phenomenon varies; this is the dynamic aspect 
of law. 

In last analysis, all relations can be reduced to relations of 
similarity or of difference, either in time or space, or else in time 
and space together. Laws must not be confused with causes; 
thus weight and gravitation are not causes. In the scientific 
sense, Causes are the conditions which regularly accompany or 
precede the appearance of a phenomenon. We especially call 
the conditions which precede a phenomenon the causes of the 
same; for example, the ensemble of the conditions constituting 
springtime is called by us the cause of the blooming of the lilacs, 
Likewise, we consider low wages as a partial cause of illegitimate 


births; they regularly precede and accompany the latter. There- 


fore, the knowledge of causes—that is to say, knowledge of the 
conditions which precede, pave the way for, and favor the 
appearance of social phenomena—permits us to foresee the 
return of these phenomena. Hence, by modifying or suppress- 
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ing these conditions we may modify a phenomenon or even 
eliminate it. 

These previsions have a character which is clearly scientific. 
Examples appear in my Lots sociologiques, pp. 46-52, 112. 
The previsions which we have expressed in each of the successive 
editions of this work have in each case been verified. Yet they 
might not have been verified. Then it would have been neces- 
sary to investigate the new conditions which may have modified 
the phenomenon. However, the modifications can be only 
variations of intensity, that is to say, quantitative variations, so 
long as the conditions, although variable, are the same. This 
point of view, which is mainly qualitative, becomes predominant 
in the study of the synthesis of the functions of the social 
organs, groups of organs, and systems of particular societies, 
and in the study of civilization considered as a whole, inde- 
pendently of time and space. Thus, although in the examples 
cited in my Lots soctologigues the apparent advance of nominal 
wages might easily have corresponded to stationary wages, or 
even to a real fall of wages resulting from an increase of the 


price of commodities necessary for the subsistence of the coal- 


miners, in abstract sociology the question of illegitimate births 
or of wages can no longer arise, since these phenomena are 
purely historical forms of natality and of reward for labor; but 
there will always remain the corresponding abstract law that 
the relations of parents and children are closer as the standard 
of life of the former is elevated. 

Knowledge of the causes or conditions favorable to the appear- 
ance or disappearance of certain social phenomena is the basis 
of the experimental method in sociology and in political science. 
The individual savant can in general only point out, observe, and 
describe the experiments, and show how certain phenomena may 
be modified; but the real modifications in the social world must, 
in the main, be accomplished by collective forces. 

Social variations and accidents are always confined to limits 
which become narrow in proportion as our observation extends 
over a long period of time, over a great extent of space, and toa 
great number of cases. In this connection, the theory of proba- 
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bility and the theory of averages, so well set forth by Laplace, 


J. Fourier, Ad. Quetelet, Cournot, and others, will always be the 
best preparation for the positive conception of the social order. 
While the variable accidental causes or conditions neutralize 
each other by repetition, the constant conditions (also variable) 
act with an intensity more and more pronounced. Besides, 
constancy and necessity are relative rather than absolute ideas, 
except in the abstract sciences, in which the relative aspect 
remains understood. From the concrete point of view, the 
physical environment is the most constant; the organic environ- 
ment is constant to a less extent; the social environment shares 
the conditions of both the physical and the organic environ- 
ments. 

I shall not essay in this part of my /ntroduction, any more 
than in the preceding parts, to set forth a complete theory, a 
system. It is still necessary for us to limit ourselves for a long 
time to perfecting methods, tracing outlines, and indicating 
directions. My entire sociology is derived from observation of 
the facts and from the social experiences of history; it is there- 
fore subject to constant criticism and revision. 

The true scientific unity, the unity that is sufficient even in 
theory, is the unity of the positive method; it is with the help 
of this method alone that I attempt to trace some of the princi- 
pal outlines of a general, abstract theology. Therefore, the 
present problem is not that of imagining and sketching a plan 
for the best of republics, or even that of indicating practical 
reforms to be realized in modern societies. The Republic and 
the Laws of Plato cannot serve as models for us. I propose 
simply to investigate how every society is made, constructed, or 
rather organized, and what are the constant conditions of its 
equilibrium and structure. Science and art are distinct; biology 
and anatomy are not medicine and surgery, that is to say, thera- 
peutics ; nevertheless, social science, like all the other sciences, 
seeks even among the extreme coilective perturbations for the 
confirmation of the necessary and constant order of human 
aggregates. 


Nevertheless, the first result of an exact conception of the 
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constant structure of societies is to destroy other conceptions 


which are less exact and even false, and which are in themselves, 
by their obstructive force, an obstacle to reforms; such, for exam- 


ple, is the conception that the social order is immutable and that 


human intervention is impotent to modify the same, or else the 
inverse conception, that there are no other social laws, no othe: 
social order, than those imposed by the legislator. 

G. De GREEF. 


BRUSSELS. 
[ Zo be continued, | 
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THE SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY. 
In these days of industrial concentration and wealth-getting, 
the impression is apt to prevail that the whole industrial machin- 


ery is organized for the mere sake of production and the profit 


incidental thereto. Workers, under such a conception, are 
regarded as the parts of a machine system instead of members of 
a society. But even from a viewpoint of this kind, the eight- 
hour day, in so far as it affects the productive power of the 
worker, becomes a question of great importance. When it is 
stated that the future culture of the laborer depends upon this 
movement, that poverty is to be driven from the industrial world 
and industrial depressions held in check, everyone, skeptical or 
otherwise, must pause to listen to the arguments presented for 
such a cause. It becomes, when attached to the philosophy of 
trade-unionism, the great question, the most important with 
which labor has to deal. 

The introduction of machinery at the close of the last cen- 
tury, with the attendant high cost of capital, forced longer hours 
of labor than existed under the old domestic system. Human 
endurance was for many years the sole check upon a day's labor. 
The whole tendency of modern industry, even with the shorten- 
ing of hours, is in the direction of increased exertion. The 
essential element in the machine organization is the human one, 
the most precious and the most difficult to replace. The energy 
of a worker in any industry should always be equal to that of the 
day before. If the pains of labor are heavy,the tone of the 
workman is lowered, and his surplus energy disappears, while he 
tends to become a mere automaton valuable to society for the net 
surplus he creates for others. The round of production of energy 
into goods, goods into utilities, and utilities into energy is broken 
down by any such heavy burden. We must, therefore, hail, 
certainly from the viewpoint of the community, any movement 
likely to increase its working power. Whether the eight-hour 
day is able to do this is the question with which we must deal. 
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The eight-hour day is not a new question. As early as 1842, 
and still earlier, in England such a working day was agitated, 
but so far in advance of the hours then worked was the demand 
that little attention was paid to the movement. The agitation 
for the eight-hour day has been materially affected by historical 
and industrial events. The Civil War postponed the whole 
question of shorter hours for several years, and the movement 
was just gathering strength when the panic of 1873 again post- 
poned its consideration. In the next twenty years the railroad 
strikes of 1877,the industrial depression of 1883, the Haymarket 
riot of 1886, and the panic of 1893 kept the question in the 
background; but after the long series of difficulties, during a 
time of great prosperity, the eight-hour day again made its 
appearance for serious consideration. 

The basis of this extraordinary movement is a philosophical 
one, strongly stated and widely believed. It may be briefly put 
as follows: Economic ills come from poverty, poverty in turn 
is due to overproduction and the presence of the unemployed in 
large numbers in society. Society can be relieved from this 
burden by larger wages and shorter hours of labor. Shorter 
hours in turn mean an increased standard of living, wider con- 
sumption, and in consequence a larger demand, causing the crea- 
tion of goods at a lower price and the continuous employment 
of labor in order to meet the demand and furnish the supply. 
In such a philosophy the standard of living is governed by wants, 
and wants are determined by the social opportunities of the 
masses. All of this can be accomplished by reducing the hours 
oflabor. Wages under such system, it is argued, will be increased 
in two ways: by reducing enforced idleness and by creating new 
wants and raising the standard of living. 

The arguments back of the philosophy of the eight-hour day 
may be grouped under the three heads of economic, social, and 
human necessities. It is demanded by economic necessity, for 
the reason that the modern factory can turn out more goods than 
are needed to supply the wants of people. Machines and inven- 
tions are continually introduced, resulting in no higher wages 
for the worker and the piling up of goods for which there is no 
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market. The increased purchasing power of his wages may be 
lost at any time by the competition of the unemployed who tend 
to force the employed to take a lower remuneration. The worker 
is thus confronted by lower wages to balance lower prices. 

The employer, too, is compelled to keep in the procession of 
low cost, producing cheaply when he needs the supply, closing 
his mills when the demand falls and his supply is sufficient. This 
condition of affairs produces the unemployed. 

It is the presence of the unemployed that creates the social 
necessity for the eight-hour day, so it is urged. A large body 
of unemployed increases the burdens of society, and enlarges the 
ranks of criminals and those dependent upon charity. The trade 


unions are jeopardized by the greater difficulty of keeping up 


their organization and their rates. Union wages fall, demand 
for commodities declines, the weaker concerns fail, and consoli- 
dation of interests results, bringing another social problem for 
solution. 

The wear and tear upon human life steadily increases under 
modern methods of production. This is the third reason urged 
for the adoption of the eight-hour day. If men are to stand as 
heads of families, as electors, and even as operators of machines, 
they must have time for rest, for education, and for family life. 
The responsibility of government increasingly falls upon the 
working classes in a democracy. Shorter hours of labor alone 
can give the worker the leisure for careful study of the present- 
day problems thrust more and more upon the electorate for 
decision. 

The stanch followers of trade-unionism believe that in the 
philosophy just enunciated they have a solution of the question 
of the unemployed, and consequent fluctuation of wages; but to 
this the great socialist element in the trade-union movement 
replies that the reduction of hours is a necessary feature of a 
labor program, but that it is unsatisfactory and reactionary as a 
substitute for the socialist program. Nothing but the latter can 
overcome the blighting influence of overproduction under the 
machine régime of private property. To the socialist the intro- 
duction of new machinery, higher speeds, and reorganization 
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will always displace more workers than can be employed by a 
reduction of hours. In other words, to them the eight-hour day 
is a palliative, not a solution, of present-day evils. To this the 
reply is sometimes made: “If eight hours will not bring the 
desired result, then six, certainly four, hours a day will employ 
those out of work.”’ 

It is at this point that we may turn to a careful examination 
of the eight-hour-day philosophy and the questions kindred to 
it. Fundamentally there can be no objections to the desirability 
of the eight-hour day ; but to the philosophy and basis of the 
argument very serious objection may be taken. Under the eight- 
hour-day movement is an abiding belief in the power of the 
standard of living to increase wages, and that demand for com- 
modities constitutes the principal employing force of labor. 
From this point of view, shorter hours mean increased standard 
of living and wider consumption, leading to a larger demand for 
commodities, and as a consequence to extended employment of 
workers. But “want”? and “demand” are not synonymous 
terms. Want does not develop into demand unless accompa- 
nied by purchasing power. Hence we must come back to the 
source of wages upon which the whole question of the eight- 
hour day hinges. The wage-earner does not influence the 
market and produce the results noted in the philosophy of the 
short-hour movement, except as he is the possessor of material 
things. Undoubtedly the rate of wages does depend upon the 
demand for labor, but in turn the demand for labor rests upon 
the aggregate capital of the community, which is determined by 
the gross production and the demand for commodities, while the 


gross production is governed by the productivity of labor. 
Wages are thus ultimately paid out of product. 

In this statement of the source of wages it will be noted that 
the demand for commodities determines the amount of capital 
that will be used for productive purposes, but in no sense does 
an increase of wages rest solely upon the cost of subsistence. 


Increase of wages, as well as reduction of hours, is limited by 
the producing power of labor. Whether the laborer gets all he 
is entitled to does not materially affect the arguments advanced 
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for the eight-hour day. Employers wiil pay for production, and 
no more. It isa most dangerous fallacy that looks upon work 
as definite in amount, that must be done regardless of wages or 
number to be employed. Employment must rest ultimately upon 
the amount of wealth created. Consequently, the eight-hour- 
day question resolves itself into this query: Can as much work 
be done in eight hours as inten? It is evidently presumed in 
the philosophy of the movement that this is impossible, since a 
great army of the unemployed are to re-enter the ranks of 
industry when such a day is secured. 

As a means of solving the unemployed problem the eight- 
hour day has no value except as it abolishes overtime and all its 
kindred evils. The phenomenon of non-employment is due in a 
large measure to sickness, shiftlessness of individual laborers, 
and the fluctuations of commercial credit resulting in the closing 
of mills and the discharge of workers. Upon the first two the 
eight-hour day has no visible effect ; upon the third, by abol- 
ishment of overtime, it may have a most important bearing. 
Employment and production would be rendered more stable, 
and periods of non-employment and overtime would be displaced 
by continuous employment of the worker. Objection to over- 
time as a usual thing is more on the ground of the destruction 
of seasonal trades and the failure to supply press orders. In 
some instances the abandonment of overtime would not materi- 
ally affect the season of employment, but there is no reason why 
press orders may not be anticipated by buyer and seller, causing 
a more equitable distribution of work throughout the year. On 
the other hand, it is urged that to cut the hours of the day will 
give greater opportunity for overtime, but this may be ade- 
quately answered by the vote of trade unions upon this point; 
although individually the members may favor such practice, in 
the long run it means a lowered rate and a contracted area of 
employment. 

The vast majority of the advocates of this movement favor it 
because they hope the blighting competition of the unemployed 
may be removed by the reduction of hours of labor. Such 


experience as has been had in various lands where the eight-hour 
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day has been in vogue hardly bears out the hope for such a 
result. In Victoria the unemployed are still evident in great 
numbers. The organization of the ‘‘ New Unionism”’ in this 
Australian state is proof of the inability of the eight-hour day 


to absorb those out of work. It may be boldly stated that no 
provision such as the one under discussion is able to solve the 
difficulties which have their root in the whole economic basis of 
industry. Nevertheless, the eight-hour day has its reward and 
is worth seeking. 

Not, then, as a means of employing the “reserve army of 
industry,” as the unemployed are sometimes called, is the eight- 
hour day to be advocated, but rather as a means of giving to 
men a wider interest in life, the possibility of greater culture, 
and the surety of education commensurate with the problems 
now forced upon our democracy for solution. It is not, then, 
as a private measure that this movement is acceptable, but as a 
public necessity. More important still is the query : Can such 
a day be attained? Remembering that wages depend upon the 
productivity of labor, it remains to be seen how far an eight- 
hour day is likely to impair production and in consequence 
injure the wealth-producing power of the country. Experience, 
however, furnishes an answer, for in many manufacturing plants 
it has been shown that in the long run the men are able to pro- 
duce as much in eight as in ten hours, while the proprietors add 
such eloquent testimonials as ‘less drunkenness,” “ greater 
regularity of attendance,” and “ better class of men at work.” 
If the eight-hour day is productive of higher intelligence, it 
must bring better results. In the English coal mines the eight- 
hour day has been the rule for some years, with no special 
diminution in the output. This mysterious result, defiant of the 
“rule of three,’”’ is due to the power of greater intensity of 
work during a shorter time—evidence of the fact that the 


energy of the worker has not decreased from day to day from 


the long hours of labor. 

In the various occupations where no products are created, 
but exchange alone carried on, there is no reason why trade 
might not be confined to shorter hours than at present. The 
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fear of loss of custom and the reluctant advantage to a neigh- 
boring merchant keep men from cutting down the hours of 
clerks. In reality there is no reason why buyers could not 
easily conform their purchases to the hours set by the eight- 
hour day. But in the railway and street-car service the public 
demands trains and cars at all times. The eight-hour day in 
such instances would mean increased expense of operation; but 
the public would get a better service by the use of two shifts 
of men in the case of street railways than at the present time. 
More than that, the general adoption of eight hours would con- 
fine travel to more limited time, reducing comparatively the 
expense over the present lack of concentrated travel. The 
present system keeps men at work for long hours, endangering 
the traveling public by possible carelessness due to sleepiness 
and fatigue. On the railroad systems even worse conditions 
prevail, but with much better excuse. The state has from time 
to time attempted to interfere, but without marked success. 
The eight-hour day is possible in many divisions of railroad 
work, and when attainable should be insisted upon by the public 
for its own protection. 

The interests of the individual and the community are by no 
means identical in the establishment of the eight-hour day. 
The community desires the highest good and greatest energies 
of its workers through long periods of time. This can be 
accomplished in most industries without any accompanying loss 
of productive power by shorter hours of work, as has been 
proven in the experience of many industries. On the other 
hand, in specific instances and in the operation of railroads and 
street cars the shorter day will increase expense of operation 
considerably, though not by any very large percentage. In 
some industries where labor is not employed continuously, but 
periodically, and gathered from any and all sources, the 
employer finds it to his advantage to push the hours of work to 
the longest possible limit. Human energies can stand a pace 
of this kind for a time, and as the employer does not worry 
about a future supply of workers he expects to win an increased 


profit by such a policy. These industries have come to be 
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called parasitic. The eight-hour day would mean the death of 
the sweating system and of such industries as are dependent 
upon excessive hours. 

The variation with which this movement may be introduced 
will have much to do with the social effects resulting from it. 
If universally adopted, there will be one result ; if by industries, 
another ; and if in one district and not another, still others. It 
may be presumed that general adoption of the eight-hour day 
is virtually impossible, whether forced by legislative action or 
trade-union ukase. Some industries will be slower than others 
in the adoption of the measure, but it may be taken for granted 
that the movement of the best laborers will be from the ten- and 
eleven-hour districts to the section where the eight-hour day is 
the rule. In the more unskilled trades this may result in caus- 
ing a still greater dearth of workers in the rural districts, the 
attractions of the eight-hour day and the city being too much 
for the laborers in the agricultural districts. This would tend 
to increase the ranks of the unemployed in the larger cities. 

Perhaps the one great bugbear in reference to this movement 
is found in the fear that exports will decline in amount, affecting 
the foreign trade of the nation. In contrast with this position is 


the repeated statement that the long hours of foreign workers 


assist materially in checking their competition with us. That, 
however, was in the days when ten hours’ work was the rule. It 
must be kept in mind that other nations have materially reduced 
their hours of labor and are fast approaching our standard of 
factory sanitation and direction. In the words of another: 
‘*High wages, short hours, and the resulting mental and physical 
development facilitate the introduction of more effective meth- 
ods, and thus reduce the cost of production.’”” There must be a 
limit to which the principle of short hours can be pushed, but 
undoubtedly the eight-hour day is within the limit, as is evi- 
denced in the successful mercantile position of England, where 
the eight-hour day has been in vogue for a number of years. 
Nevertheless, the eight-hour day must cost somebody some- 
thing in loss of profit, greater exertion in a short period of time, 
or smaller wages. If, however, wages are maintained and the 
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productivity is‘kept up, it must be by the increased speed of 


machinery, the use of poorer material, and finally by the substi- 
tution of machines for laborers. The greater uniformity of pro- 
duction of new inventions and new methods ought to prevent 
any loss to profits. But if such a diminution does actually occur, 
the loss will fall upon interest, since the wages of superintend- 
ence and insurance against risk cannot be affected. If there is 
a lower rate upon interest due to the eight-hour day, is capital 
likely to migrate and savings fall in amount? To this it may be 
replied that the increasing amount of capital in other lands seek- 
ing investment indicates the impossibility of any larger amounts 
leaving the country. The great danger to this movement is in 
the trade unions themselves, for by limiting output, restricting 
apprentices, and cutting down the average rate of work the gen- 
eral product of the community is lessened and the wages reduced 
in consequence. Trade unions in specific instances have been 
able to do these things and still maintain wages and have the 
eight-hour day. To reason, however, from the individual to gen- 
eral cases is full of fallacies. In such successful attempts of 
trade unions the burden has been borne by the remaining indus- 
tries, but a general reduction of hours with such tactics followed 
by all trade organization can result in but one thing: a smaller 
output and in the end less wages. 

What, then, are the social effects of the eight-hour day? It 
is first of all difficult to predict what would be the actual effects 
upon the product of labor, but the evidence is sufficient to main- 
tain the belief that there would be no material reduction in out- 
put. Undoubtediy individual firms might suffer in the transition, 
but the newer methods and better-adapted laborers would more 
than make up for this difficulty. In the retail and clerical occu- 
pations nothing but good would result from such a day, while 
some added cost of operation would be incurred in the case of 
street-railway and transportation companies. [Even this burden 
would be lightened by increased travel within shorter hours. In 
some instances the industry would be destroyed, it no longer 
being worth while to produce goods in the old way. In a few 
industries wages would drop, but in most of them no material 
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change would occur. In some respects the foreign trade of the 
country would be changed, but not in the aggregate, while the 
permanent results are likely to be a lowered rate of interest, 
a more intelligent body of workers, and a higher taste in buying, 
resulting in many changes in demand. 

One more question remains to be considered, and that is the 
best way to secure the shorter day. Three methods are open to 
the advocates of shorter hours: legislative statute, trade-union 
action, and voluntary act of employers. Any bill providing for 
shorter hours must be strictly mandatory and make no excep- 
tions. The conditions of overtime must be defined and the law 
rigidly enforced. Its constitutionality virtually limits such action 
to public works and to contract factories. Shorter hours by 
legislation serves as an example on the part of the state or fed- 
eral authorities, but where attained outside of government circles 
by legislation the trade unions are often not strong enough to 
maintain the hours at the old wages. The shorter days can be 
an abiding possession (where not granted by the voluntary action 
of employers) only when maintained by public opinion and 
strong trade-union organization. It would be far better, however, 
if the shorter day could be secured gradually, through the volun- 
tary acts of employers. The eight-hour day attained in this way 
is a reasonable request that, from the point of view of selfish 
interest, employers would do well to grant. Give labor a gen- 
eration more in the organization of the workers, and great changes 
will be wrought that will produce marked results in the owner- 


ship, direction, and management of industry. Reasonable 
requests granted now will make the transition less difficult and 


severe. 

The eight-hour day will promote contentment and cheerful- 
ness among the working people of the world. The economic 
value of this change is yet to be appreciated, but there can be no 
doubt of its great productive power when applied to industry. 
Under its influence the old rate of daily production will be main- 
tained, with little or no effect in the long run upon wages, profits, 


the unemployed, and foreign commerce. 
FRANK L. McVey. 
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THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF 
LEARNING IN THE UNITED STATES. IV. 
CATALOGUE CF COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY—-continued. 

NEW JERSEY— PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 

DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor Wyckorr. 

5. History of social theory. A historical and critical analysis of the principal 
theories of social reconstruction from the early utopias to the various forms of modern 
anarchy and socialism. 

6. Private property rights. The origin of private property rights and their sub- 


sequent modifications in civilized society, with special reference to present problem 


of land tenure and to public ownership and management of monopolies, 

g. Genesis of the industrial order. An ethnological study of industry, including 
the earliest forms of the division of labor, the domestication of animals and plants 
the rise of slavery, the use of money, etc. Seminary course. 

10. Development of industrialism. This course will treat of the rise of a new 
ndustrial order as an outcome of the industrial revolution, of the factory system, its 
development in the growth of capitalism and in the organization of labor, involving 
combinations, trusts, monopolies, and trade unions. Seminary course. 

SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


8. Sociology. Society in general; domestic society; marriage and divorce; 
education; origin and nature of civil society; forms of government; international 
law. Professor Hedges. 

NEW YORK— ALFRED UNIVERSITY. 

PHILOSOPHY, 
PREstIpEeNt Davis, Mr. SORENSEN, AND Mr. W. A. Trtswortn. 

4. Sociology. A study is made of the sources of sociological data. The family, 
the community, the city, the social functions, organs, and especially social ethics, are 
investigated. The aim of the course is to direct the student toward a practical and 
amicable adjustment of the present sociological questions. The seminary method is 
pursued, and a large amount of written work is required from members of the 


class. 
ADELPHI COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICS. 
Dr. FRADENBURGH. 


46. Social history. The origin and growth of society as disclosed in the devel- 
opment of the family and civil and religious institutions. Text-books: Tylor’s 
Anthropology and Morris’s Aryan Race, with readings from Lubbock, Tylor, and 
Giddings. 
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49. Sociology. A study of social institutions, with special reference to American 
conditions. Social problems and their proposed solutions. Among the subjects dis 
cussed are immigration, problems of city life, employment of women and children, 
factory legislation, defective and delinquent classes, socialism. References: Ward’s 
Outlines of Sociology, Fairbanks’s /ntroduction to Sociology, Wright's Practical Soc tology, 
Blackmar’s //istory and Soctology, Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, Giddings’s Ele 
ments of Sociology, Smith’s Statistics and Sociology. 

BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Sociology. Outline study of social evolution, involving analysis of past and pres 


ent societies, of projected ideal societies, and a determination of the requisites of 


social survival, social efficiency, and social control. 
COLLEGE OF ST, FRANCIS XAVIER. 


Special ethics includes private ownership, communism, socialism, agrarian social 
ism, Henry George’s theories. The combination of capital and labor organizations. 
Domestic society: Matrimony, divorce, celibacy, education. Civil society: The 
nature and scope of civil society. Hobbes, Rousseau, the schoolmen. Aim and scope 
of civil government. Hobbes, Rousseau, Kant. 
CANISIUS COLLEGE. 
Special ethics includes, z#¢. a/., the following topics: society in general — nature 
and constituent elements of society, social activity; the family. 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR FISHER. 

Elective. Students interested in social science and already well grounded in the 
principles of political economy may, on application approved by the instructor, be 
admitted to the course in sociology. 

(See also Canton Theological School.) 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
PHILOSOPHY. 


14a. Social psychology. Dr. Washborn. In the first part of this course the 


psychological aspect of the development of the human race, including the growth of 


language, the origin and development of myth, of custom, and of art and science, will 


be considered. In the second part the psychological character of civilized society will 


be studied. 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

The course in elementary social economics aims to show the significance for the 
students of economics and social life of the theories of evolution. Attention is cen- 
tered upon the social group rather than upon the individual. The family, as the 
simplest and most important social group, is first studied in its historical development 
and its present organization and life. The study advances from this to the elementary 
study of the more complex and ill-defined social groups, such as races and the several 
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classes of social dependents. Emphasis is laid upon the statistical method as an ai 
in the study of social groups and the measurement of social forces. 

The course in elementary statistics is an introduction to statistics as a method of 
studying social groups and social life. Emphasis is laid upon the results reached by 


this method in the simplest fields where the chances of error in observation or inter 


pretation are least. Special attention is given, therefore, to the simple statistics of 


population and the elements of vital statistics. The methods of the United States 
census office will be presented in detail, and a critical analysis made of the results of 
the twelfth census. The statistical laboratory is furnished with nearly all the elec- 
trical and mechanical devices to facilitate statistical work which will be found in a 
modern census office. Two hours a week of laboratory work will be required, in the 
course of which students will gain some familiarity with present methods of statistical 
work. 

The course in advanced statistics gives greater attention to statistical theory, and 
aims to introduce the students to writers like Galton and Pearson, whose work is of 


especial importance as laying the statistical basis for the theories of evolution. 


D. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND POLITICS, 


36. The modern régime. An analysis of the present industrial and social order 
as contrasted with that of the eighteenth century. 

(a) The industrial reorganization, the centralization of wealth, the growth of cor- 
porations, the development of credit, speculation, etc. 

(4) The effect of these changes on morality, intelligence, social and political 
ideals and institutions. 

(c) Socialism and other plans for social reconstruction. Assistant Professor 


Powers. 
37. Social interpretation of art. A study of the evolution of art, particularly 


painting and sculpture, with a special reference to the conditions, social, political, and 
economic, prevailing during the periods of exceptional art activity. Assistant Profes- 
sor Powers. 

40. Seminary. The evolution of society. A study of the principles of organic 
evolution as manifested in the formation of groups. 

(a) Causes determining the formation of groups and the conditions affecting 
their efficiency and permanence, social organization, the nature and function of social 
classes, group selection, etc. 

(c) Modifications effected in individual character as the result of life in a social 
state, social sensibilities, social instincts, the moral sense, conscience, etc. Assistant 
Professor Powers. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND STATISTICS, 

41. Elementary social economics. An introductory course upon the relation of 
evolutionary theories to the social sciences, with applications to the study of the family, 
race relations, immigration, etc. Professor Wilcox. 

48. Elementary statistics. An introductory course in statistical methods, with 
practical work in investigation and tabulation. Special attention is given to census 
statistics and vital statistics. Two laboratory hours a week. Professor Wilcox. 

49. Advanced statistics. Open to those who have taken the elementary statistics 
or can show that they are qualified to enter the class. Readings and discussion of 


various books in statistical theory and results. Professor Wilcox. 
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F. POLITICAL ECONOMY AND FINANCE. 

55. Methods in modern philanthropy. To acquaint the student with the char 
acter and extent of charitable, correctional, and certain other social problems, and the 
methods employed in dealing with them. Not technical, but intended for the general 
enlightenment of the citizen. At least two days each semester will be spent in visit 
ing institutions. Professor Fetter. 

35. Municipal government in Europe and the United States. A study of the 
governmental, financial, and social problems presented by the modern city. Lec- 
tures, assigned readings, reports on selected cities. Mr. Brooks. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
FACULTY OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
SUBJECT A — ECONOMICS, 

Economics 12. Theories of social reform. Professor Clark. This course treats 
of certain plans for the partial reconstruction of industrial society that have been advo- 
cated in the United States, and endeavors to determine what reforms are in harmony 
with economic principles. It treats of the proposed single tax, of the measures advo- 
cated by the Farmers’ Alliance and of those proposed by labor organizations, and the 


generai relation of the state to industry. 
SUBJECT B— SOCIOLOGY AND STATISTICS. 


Sociology 1§. Principles of sociology. Professor Giddings. This is a funda- 
mental course, intended to lay a foundation for advanced work. In connection with 
a text-book study of theory, lectures are given on the sociological systems of Aristotle, 
Hegel, Comte, Spencer, Schaffle, De Greef, Gumplowicz, Ward, Tarde, and other 
writers. Students are required to analyze and classify sociological material of live 
interest obtained from newspapers, reviews, and official reports. 

Sociology 16. Racial demography. Dr. Ripley. Two hours a week, second 
half-year. Being an analysis of population on the basis of geography and physical 
anthropology; comparing racial phenomena with those of a sociological character. 
It is primarily concerned with the anthropology and ethnology of the civilized peoples 
of Europe and America. It is intended to subserve three purposes, viz.: (1) as an 
introduction to advanced statistical and demographic research; (2) as an outline of 
the racial and cultural history of Europe during the prehistoric period; and (3) as an 
essay in social geography. With this, practical demonstration and laboratory work 
in graphic statistics will be combined: beginning with the technique of cross-hatching 
by hand and machine; the application of color-shading in both small scale and wall 


maps; the preparation and interpretation of curves, diagrams, and shaded maps of all 


kinds; and the description of processes of reproduction, by photo-engraving and 
lithography. 

Sociology 17. Statistics and sociology. This course is intended to train students 
in the use of statistics as an instrument of investigation in social science. The topics 
covered are: relation of statistics to sociology, criteria of statistics, population, popu- 
lation and land, sex, age, and conjugal condition, births, marriages, deaths, sickness, 
and mortality, race and nationality, migration, social position, infirmities, suicide, vice, 
crime, nature of statistical regularities. 

Sociology 18. Statistics and econemics. This course covers those statistics of 
most use in political economy, but which have also a direct bearing on the problems 
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of sociology. These include the statistics of land, production of food, condition of 
labor, wages, money, credit, prices, commerce, manufactures, trade, imports and 
exports, national wealth, public debt, and relative incomes. 

Sociology 19. Theory of statistics. This course studies the theory of statistics, 
averages, mean error, law of probabilities, rules for collecting, tabulating, and pre 
senting statistics, graphical methods, the value of the results obtained by the statistical 
method, the possibility of discovering social laws. 

Sociology 20. Social evolution. Professor Giddings. The advanced study of 
general sociology is begun in this course. It includes three parts, namely: (1) a brief 


preliminary account of the scientific position, scope, concepts, problems, methods, and 


empirical laws of sociology; (2) a study of origins and early history of society, with 
special attention to the early forms and later development of the family; to the origin, 
structure, and functions of the clan; to the organization of the tribe, and to the rise of 
tribal federation ; (3) a study of the origin, establishment, and nature of civilization, 
with special attention to the influence of ethnic elements, to developments of social 


r 
and to the conditions that have produced arrested civilizations. 


feeling and prevailing beliefs, to the policies by which civilization has been extended, 


Sociology 21. Progress and democracy. Professor Giddings. The phenomena 
of progressive as distinguished from stationary civilizations are the subject of this 
course, which includes three parts, namely: (1) a study of the causes and nature of 
progress, with special attention to the rise of discussion, to the growth of public opin- 
ion, and to the policies by which continuing progress is assured; including measures 
for the expansion of intellectual freedom, for the repression of collective violence, and 
for the control of collective impulse by legality and deliberation; (2) a study of the 
genesis, the nature, and the social organization of modern democracies, and of the 
extent to which non-political associations, as business corporations, labor unions, 
churches, and associations for culture and pleasure, are more or less democratic, with 
special attention to the rise of an ethical consciousness and of philanthropic endeavor, 
and to the democratic ideals of equality and fraternity in their relations to social order 
and to liberty; (3) a study of the conditions and laws of social survival, with special 
attention to the influences of character, occupation, mental and social activity, that are 
shaping the destinies of the American people. 

Sociology 22. Pauperism, poor-laws, and charities. Professor Giddings. This 
course begins with the study of the English poor-law, its history, practical working, 
and consequences. On this foundation is built a study of pauperism in general, but 
especially as it may now be observed in great cities. The laws of the different com 
monwealths in regard to paupers, out-relief, almshouses, and dependent children are 
compared. Finally the special modern methods of public and private philanthropy 
are considered, with particular attention to charity organization, the restriction of out- 
door alms, and the reclamation of children. 

Sociology 23. Crime and penology. Professor Giddings. The topics taken up 
in this course are the nature and definitions of crime, the increase of crime and its 
modern forms, criminal anthropology, the social causes of crime, surroundings, parental 
neglect, education, the question of responsibility, historical methods of punishment, 
the history of efforts to reform prison methods, modern methods, the solitary system, 
the Elmira system, classification of criminals, classes of prisons, reformatories, and 
jails. 

Sociology 24. The civil aspects of ecclesiastical organizations. Dr. Bayles. 
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The purpose of this course is to define the present relations of the ecclesiastical insti- 
tutes to the other institutes of American society; the state, the government, marriage, 
family, education, and public wealth. An analysis is made of the guarantees of reli- 
gious liberty contained in the federal and commonwealth constitutions; of the civil 
status of churches in terms of constitutional and statute law; of the methods of incor- 


poration; of the functions of trustees; of legislative and judicial control; of 


denomina 
tional polity according to its type; of the functional activity of churches in their 
departments of legislation, administration, adjudication, discipline, and mission; of 
the influence of churches on ethical standards; of the distribution of nationalities 
among the denominations; of the territorial distribution of denominational strength; of 
the relation of polity to density of population; and of the current movements in and 
between various organizations tending toward changes of function and structure. 

Sociology 29. Laboratory work in statistics. In connection with Courses 17, 
18, and 19. The object of the laboratory is to train the student in methods of statis 
tical analysis and computation. Each student will pursue a course of laboratory 
practice dealing with the general statistics of population, the relation of classes, the 
distribution of wealth, and the statistics of crime, vice, and misfortune. He will be 
taught how to judge current statistics and to detect statistical fallacies; in short, to 
become an expert in judging of the value of sociological evidence. Each year some 
practical piece of work on an extensive scale is undertaken by the class. 

Sociology 30. Seminar in sociology. Professor Giddings. Discussion and papers, 
theses, and dissertations presented in the seminar may be upon any of the following 
topics: 

1. Population: The distribution, density, and growth of population in the 
United States; including studies of birth-rates and death-rates, of immigration into 
the United States, of the migration of population within the United States, and of 
the composition of the population by age, sex, nationality, and color. 

2. The social mind: Studies of like response to stimulus, ¢. g., to a call for 
volunteers, or an awakening to some common interest; studies of mental and practi- 
cal resemblance, including types of mind and of character, and their geographical 
distribution ; studies of the consciousness of kind; studies of conflict, imitation, and 
the progress of assimilation ; and studies of concerted volition, including examples of 
spontaneous co-operation, of panics, crazes, mob violence, and insurrection; examples 
of deference to tradition and to authority; examples of the growth of public opinion, 
of the formation of social values, and of deliberate social action. 

3. Social organization: Historical or statistical studies of family organization, 
and descriptive or historical studies of peculiar, exceptional, or otherwise noteworthy 
communities or sections, especially essays in the sociological treatment of local his 
tory. Studies of voluntary organization, including religious and other cultural asso- 
ciations, business associations and trades unions, juristic organizations and _ political 
parties. 

4. Social welfare: Studies of the growth of public security and of social order; 
of the development of liberty and equality, of the formation and the distribution of 
social economic classes, and of the social life and organization of the self-supporting 


poor; of the distribution of culture; historical studies of the origin, growth, and forms 


of pauperism; statistical studies of the extent and causes of pauperism; historical and 


comparative studies of poor-laws and public relief; historical and comparative studies 


of the methods of private charity; historical studies of the origin, increase, and forms 
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of crime; statistical studies of the extent and causes of crime; critical studies of 
criminal anthropology or criminal sociology; historical and comparative studies of 


punishment and reformation. 
STATISTICAL LABORATORY AND SEMINAR. 


29. Two hours. Fortnightly, five members. The work of the year devoted to 


developing the mathematical theery of statistics with practical exercises. 


SEMINAR IN SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor GIppINGs, 

30. Two hours. Fortnightly,twelve members. The following papers were read 
and discussed: “Types of Mind and Character in Colonial Massachusetts;" “ Types 
of Mind and Character in Colonial Connecticut ;” “* Types of Mind and Character in 
Colonial New York ;” “ Types of Mind and Character in Colonial Pennsylvania ;”" 
“Types of Mind and Character in Colonial Virginia;” “Types of Mind and 
Character in the Early Days of North Carolina;"’ “ Types of Mind and Character 
in the Early Days of Kentucky;” “Types of Mind and Character in the Early 


Days of Indiana;” “ 'T ypes of Mind and Character in the Early Days of Wis- 


consin;"’ “An Analysis of the Mental Characteristics of the Population of an East 
Side New York City Block ;” “A Statistical Study of the Responses to Lincoln’s 
First Call for Volunteers;’’ “The Charities of the Five Presbyterian Churches in 
Harlem ;” “ The Poor-Laws of Connecticut ;” “ Parochial Settlements in England; ” 
“A Critical and Statistical Study of Male and Female Birth-Rates.” 

WORK OF FELLOWS. 

THOMAS Jesse JonEs. 

Mr. Jones worked under the direction of Professor Giddings upon his doctor’s 
dissertation: “A Sociological Study of the Population of a New York City Block.” 
Professor Giddings reports that this dissertation promises to be one of the most 
minute investigations of modern city life yet undertaken. Mr. Jones also made the 
annual revision of the list and description of social settlements in New York city 


which is regularly expected of a fellow in sociology. 


MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Sociology. Psychology of social and historical aspects of social organization, 
ancient and modern. Study of concrete social problems. 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT. 
English social history. Organization of early English society, and subsequent 
changes in social development 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE — DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Principles of sociology. Professor Johnson. 
UNIVERSITY GRADUATE SCHOOL— DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor Russet. 
1. Introduction to sociology. An introduction to social science, with an elemen- 


tary course in the origin of civilization and the early history of institutions, in prepa 
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ration for the scientific study of political and social economics. Spencer's Study of 
Sociology, Sumner’s Soctal Classes, Peschel’s Races of Man as text-books. 
In part a study of the Spencerian philosophy of 


2. Principles of sociology. 
A monograph on an appropriate theme required 


evolution in the sociological aspects. 
of each student. 

Professor Johnson’s course is with the sophomores, and is intended to give some 
conception of the meaning of social laws and progress, and of the scope and methods 
of modern relief and reform agencies. 

Professor Russell encourages research and original investigation, particularly 
along the lines of housing of the poor, moral tenements, correctional and charitable 
plants and enterprises, lodging-houses, tramps, etc. Local strikes have been investi- 
gated, and something has been done, but not much, in this direction. 


SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 
Dr. MonTERER, 


Sociology in relation to education. The aim of this course is to lead the student 


to view society as a vast and complex organism, to study in a general way its struc- 
ture and functions, and to see the relation of education to the other great divisions of 
social activity. Some of the topics treated are: the need of a social science, espe- 
cially from the teacher’s point of view; preparation for such a science; the school as 
a social institution; the organic concept of society; in what sense is the school an 
organism? the family as the primary social group, its history, functions, and pathology; 
social aggregates; structural significance of the public-school system; the school as a 
social communicating apparatus; its relation to the other communicating channels, as 


the press, public platform, and social psychology; social reform; care of the depend- 
ent, delinquent, and abnormal classes, with special reference to the treatment of chil- 


dren. 

Throughout the course the observation of the student’s own social environment 
is stimulated, and history, as well as current events, is largely drawn upon for illustra- 
tions, with a view of giving the student a clear and concrete grasp of the fundamental 
principles of the science. Dewey’s Pedagogical Creed, which gives an excellent state- 
ment of the nature of education and the school, viewed from the social side, is read 
and discussed. Spencer’s Study of Sociology and Small and Vincent are also used. 
Social Psychology, Professor MacDougall. 


UNIVERSITY,OF ROCHESTER. 
2. Special topics in economics. 
5. Capital and labor. 
10. Economic functions of the state. 
“The sociological point of view is largely adopted in connection with the histori- 


cal studies, especially in connection with the study of the Roman law in its genesis 


and growth.” 
UNION UNIVERSITY. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND SOCIOLOGY. 
The mutual relations of men in society examined historically to learn how pres- 
Present social forces and needs 


ent conditions have resulted from past experience. 
Lectures, 


considered with the purpose of training the student for good citizenship. 
collateral reading, and practical sociological investigation. 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
PRorEssOR HAMILTON. 

The following courses in sociology are designed to introduce the student to both 
the theoretical and applied phases of the subject. They are open to juniors, seniors, 
and graduate students. 

I. 3. Practical sociology. The more important of familiar sccial questions — as 
immigration, the integrity of the family, relations between labor and capital, and 
devices for the encouragement of provident habits —are examined in the lectures, and 
collateral reading is required. 

II. 3. Degenerate social classes. Problems of pauperism and crime are studied. 
The lectures are supplemented by collateral reading and visits to institutions. 

III. Introduction to social theory. Lectures and elementary reading. 

IV. 3. Literature of sociology. Critical reviews of publications by the best 
known writers. Students who desire to do so may elect this course for two semesters, 
z. é., in both the junior and senior years. 

V. 3. Research. Students who have had sufficient preparation may have 
research work with the instructor. Among the subjects investigated in recent years 
are: the consumption of liquors in the United States, and the charitable institutions 
of the city of Syracuse. The work for the next year will be announced at the begin- 


ning of the first semester. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Mr. HAwkIns. 
V. 2. Socialism and social reform. This course presents the various schemes for 
reforming modern society, and attempts to examine each one in the light of economic 
and political science. The topics discussed are: the origin and development of 


property; wealth distribution under slavery, serfdom, wagedom; the modern theory of 


wealth distribution ; inequality in wealth; the social problem and the different solu- 
tions; socialism, its leaders, history, and economic statement; criticism; how to solve 


the social problem. 
PEDAGOGY. 


Proressor STREET. 

IV. 1. Social phases of education. A study will be made of the relations that 
exist between the school and the community and the state. During a portion of the 
time Dutton’s Social Phases of Education in the School and the Home, Vincent's Soctal 
Mind and Education, and Dewey's School and Society will be read. 

NORTH CAROLINA— 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Prorgessor BaTTLe, 

1. History and principles of political economy and sociology. Text-books and 
lectures. Theses on assigned topics. 

2. Current questions. Seminary methods in the study of economic and social 


questions. 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE. 

“Much work is done in sociology in the department of biblical instruction, which 
is a three-years’ course in the English Bible, with three recitations a week. Much 


’ 


work is also done in the course of economics.’ 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
Proressor Down. 
14. Giddings’s Principles of Sociology. 
2a. Lectures on practical sociological problems, such as charity, the saloon, sani- 
tation, tenement houses, child labor, etc. 


24. Same continued, covering such subjects as crime, social influences of art, 


civilization of present and past contrasted, etc. 
4. History of Political Economy, Blanqui; Tariff History of United States, Taussig; 
History of Currency, Shaw; Socialism, Ely; Social Statics, Spencer; Taxation, Selig- 


man. Original papers required on topics assigned. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 
PROFESSOR BassETT. 


g. Social development in America. This course will begin with the colonies and 
come down to the present-day conditions. It will be the purpose to consider with 
some detail the chief forces which have entered into the development of American 
society. The colonies will be studied separately, and then the process by which they 
were knit into one nation will be followed out. Special attention will be given to the 
conditions of southern life. 

GUILFORD COLLEGE, 

“We are doing nothing in sociology except such reference to it as grows out of 

political science, psychology, and ethics, and an occasional lecture on the subject.” 


NORTH DAKOTA— FARGO COLLEGE, 
POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

E. Sociology. Principles of social evolution. A study of the development of the 
various forms of human association, with some attention to such practical problems as 
pauperism, crime, the slums, and divorce. Professor Knowlton. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA. 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
PRESIDENT MERRIFIELD, PROFESSOR PETERSON, 

Sociology. A scientific and historical study of social forces and phenomena, 
with analytic treatment of institutions and origin and progress of civilization. 
Giddings’s Elements of Sociology. 

Social problems. A critical study of American social conditions, with special 
reference to existing dangers and evils, as pauperism, crime, immigration, the concen- 
tration of urban population, etc. Wright’s Practical Sociology, and Henderson’s 
Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. 

OHTO— BUCHTEL COLLEGE. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR ORTH, 

(6) Sociology. An elementary course designed to introduce the student to the 
elementary principles of human association and to develop the power of observing 
and analyzing social facts. Fairbanks’s /#troduction to Sociology is read; essays and 
library work. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY. 
HISTORY, ECONOMICS, AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
History is regarded as a record of the social, economic, moral, and political life 
of the people. 
Immigration and its effect upon the country. Professor Higley. 
PHILOSOPHY AND PEDAGOGY. 
2. Ethics. Sociology or social psychology. This work is intended to supple- 
ment the individualistic point of view assumed in Ethics 1. Professor Doan. 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
ASSISTANT Proressok HvuBBARD, 
1a. The dependent and defective classes. The causes of poverty; the English 


poor-law; public relief of destitution in American cities; alms-houses; homes for the 


aged; old-age pensions; the care of dependent children; modern organized charity; 


the blind; the deaf; the insane; the feeble-minded; the epileptic. Text, Warner’s 
American Charities. 

24. Criminology. Criminal anthropology; punishment and reformation ; prison 
systems; Elmira Reformatory; convict labor; juvenile courts; care of discharged 
prisoners. Text, Wines’s Punishment and Reformation. 

3c. Remedial measures. Social settlements; tenement-house improvement ; 
rapid transit; parks and playgrounds; vacation schools; substitutes for the saloon; 
the immigration problem; organized labor; factory legislation; the eight-hour day; 
the negro problem; treatment of tuberculosis ; the protection of the family ; marriage 


and divorce ; the church and the social problem; and other topics. 
DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY. 


Ethics includes, z#¢. a/... ethics and socialism; ethical doctrine in its bearing on 
the conception of society, in the several divisions of home government, and religious 
observance. 

There is also a university settlement. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 
ADELBERT COLLEGE. PHILOSOPHY. 
Proressor Curtis. 

7. Graduate courses. Sociology in the light of anthropology. The main problems 
and bearings of anthropology will be discussed in systematic order and their sociologi- 
cal import noted in such works as those of Morgan, Brinton, Quatrefages, Taylor, 
Pritchard, Darwin, Wallace, Ranke, and Ratzel. Thena course of lectures will out- 
line a more systematic treatment of sociology based upon anthropology, after which 
certain aspects of the works of Comte, Buckle, Spencer, Schaffle, Lilienfeld, Stein, 
Ward, and Giddings will be discussed. 

HISTORY, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
AssociaTe Proressor WALKER, 

17. Statistics. Theory and method. General survey of the field of economic 

and sociological statistics, with a study of important statistical documents. 
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OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


The university, through the efforts and generosity of its friends, is possessed 
of a unique equipment for study purposes in these lines. This equipment comprises 
a large collection of railroad, municipal, and school bones; of stocks of all kinds; of 
letters of credit, drafts, foreign bills of exchange, bills of lading, checks, inclosures, 
statements, insurance policies, trust certificates, notes, mortgages, and all the neces- 
sary forms of business paper; also collections of coins illustrative of various periods 
in our monetary history, foreign coins, and scrip; also sets of maps and charts, and a 
Kiepert-Commertia! globe 80cm. in diameter. Ample facilities for statistical work 
are provided, and a seminary room set apart for the use of laboratory material, docu- 
It is the policy of the department 


ments, etc., is always open to advanced students. 
to make the statistical investigati$ns and research work of advanced students contribu- 
tory to the permanent equipment of the department, thus enriching the facilities 


from year to year with material of scientific and pedagogical value. 


DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
PROFESSOR STONER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR SOUTHER. 

5. Lectures on the industrial and artistic evolution of society. History of the 
early races considered with special reference to the development in culture gained 
through handwork. Practice work: Preparations of a series of models comprising 
the different stitches used in plain hand-sewing; ornamental stitches and simple 
embr«‘dery. One lecture and three practice periods each week. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor CLARK, AssISTANT Proressorn HAGERTY. 
SOCIOLOGY GROUP. 


2. The history of industrial society. A general view of the evolution of industrial 
society ; involving a study of the manorial and guild systems; of the rise of class 
interest ; the formation of trading companies; land-holding ; the development of 
capitalistic enterprise and the economic legislation and theories that grew out of these 
conditions, with special reference to England. Lectures and assigned readings. 

3. Industrial and financial history of the United States. A complete survey of 
American industries, financial resources, and policies. 

4. Transportation. A study of the development and present economic status of 
roads, canals, and railroads in their relation to industry and to the state. 

5. Practical problems: immigration, money, land. 

6. Practical problems: railroads, tariff, crises. 

7. Practical problems: of labor and capital. 

11. Sociology. ‘Text-books, lectures, and original investigations. Through the 
kindness of the various officers of the Godman Guild-House, opportunity will be pro- 
vided students in this course of doing practical work at the guild. The course, as to 
time and subject-matter, will be arranged to suit those in the city who may wish 
scientific training along the lines of charity and philanthropic work, and the state 
board of charities as well as the officers of the Associated Charities of the city are 
enlisted in the work of this course. First term: Giddings’s Elements of Sociology. 


Second term: Henderson's Dependent, Defective and Delinguent Classes. 
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12. The history and theory of socialism. A complete study of the subject in its 
historical, economic, and critical aspects. The socio-economic doctrines of the phi 
losophers, the utopias of Plato, More, Campanella, Cabet, etc., and the theses of the 
various German, French, and English schools of socialists, will be treated. The origin 
of private property, the right to labor, rights of industrial classes, and the fundamental 


principles of industrial society will be analyzed. Syllabus, lectures, and collateral 


readings. 

13. Sociology and statistics. Lectures and laboratory work. 

16. Thes.s work. In this work, as far as possible, only original sources are 
used, and investigations made from real life. The aim is to set before each student 
the accomplishment of the task of extending in some degree, however slight, the 
boundaries of economic and sociological knowledge. Meetings are arranged with 
the instructor throughout the year. 

21. Growth and development of social thought and institutions. Assistant Pro- 
fessor Hagerty. 

GRADUATE COURSE. 

17. Advanced economics. The aim of this course is to offer the student an 
opportunity to specialize to any degree he may desire along the various lines within 
the field of the department. Elections will naturally fall under one of the following 
heads: (a) Theoretical problems. (4) Historical problems. (c) Practical problems. 
(@) Finance. (¢) Commerce. (/) Sociology (theoretical or practical). (g) Statistics 
(4) Teacher’s course and training for fellowship. 

When several students elect the same line of work, they may constitute them- 
selves a group, and a seminary will be organized as a nucleus for such work. A semi- 
nary in sociology (17/) was announced for the year 1901-2. 

22. Primitive society. Assistant Professor Hagerty. 

OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY. 

D. Sociology. An introductory course to the study of sociology. The various 
schools will be presented in lectures. Both theory and practice will receive due 
attention. Professor Stevenson. 

HIRAM COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

“In course we require only one term in sociology. However, other studies, as 
industrial history of England, are made to bear much on social study, and text-book 
work is supplemented by lectures.” Professor E. B. Wakefield. 

In sociology and political science the problems of the day in municipal govern- 
ment and the various reform movemerts are studied in the light of historical illustra- 
tions and the social phenomena of the past. Lectures are given on the pathology of 
society, communistic ideals, and other topics. 

MARIETTA COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY. 

Introduction to sociology. <A study of the principles and methods of the science, 

with consideration of some of the practical problems of social reform. Small and 


Vincent, supplemented by readings, reports, and essays. President Perry. 
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OBERLIN COLLECE, 
1. Sociology. Two hours. Associate Professor Bogart. A study of the elemen 
tary principles of human association and the development of the different forms of 


Che purpose of the course is to develop in the mind of the student the 


association. 
power to observe and analyze social facts, and to enable him to trace these facts to 


the elementary social motives and forces, laws, and causes. Different writers are 
studied each year; last year Fairbanks’s /ntroduction to Sociology was used, and in 
1901-2 Spencer’s Principles of Sociology was read. A comparative study is also 


made of other works. 

11. Socialism and social reform. A study of the fundamental characteristics of 
industrial society, and an examination of the proposed plans of social reconstruction : 
(1) those that propose a reconstruction of society on a fundamentally different basis 
from the present; (2) those which are merely palliative in their aims and tendencies ; 
(3) those which propose the progressive improvement and rehabilitation of society 
without destroying its present foundations. Morely’s /deal Commonwealths and Ely’s 
French and English Socialism will be used as texts, supplemented by lectures. 

12. Practical sociology; charities. A study of the problems of pauperism and 
its relief; causes of poverty, methods of treatment, charitable institutions and agen 
cies. Visits will be made by the class to institutions in the neighborhood of Oberlin. 
Warner's American Charities will be used as a text, supplemented by lectures and 
papers. 

Practical sociology; criminology. A study of the problems of crime, punishment, 
reformation, and criminal anthropology. Wines’s Punishment and Reformation is 
used as a text. Lectures and papers. 

OTTERBEIN UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

5. Sociology. Some attention will be given to the historical development of 
society. The greater part of the term will be given to the consideration of social con- 
ditions and problems. Small and Vincent’s /nfroduction. Professor Snavely. 

WITTENBERG COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
PROFESSOR PRINCE. 

5. Sociology and socialism. 

UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, MORALS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 

I. Sociology. Special attention will be paid to the history and principles of 
socialism, to various questions of reform and administration, and to the amelioration 
of social conditions. Text-books, varied according to the growing literature of the 
subject, will be used. Text-book work will be varied by lectures. Professor Scovel. 

ANTIOCH COLLEGE, 
PHILOSOPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Sociology. ‘The numerous social questions that are now claiming attention make 
this study one of great importance. 

OREGON— ALBANY COLLEGE, 


Professor Charles J. Bushnell gives courses on social economics and sociology. 
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UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Prorgessor YouNnG, Mr. WHITTLESEY. 

Group V. Society is confronted with great problems that challenge a recon- 
struction of the social organization and a revision of the fundamental conclusions in 
all the social sciences. These problems are appropriately made the subject of univer 
sity investigation. 

1. General introductory covrse. The theory of evolution in its applications to 
society; the process in connection with the new elements in the human sphere; the 
genesis of social life, mind, and institutions constitutes the scope of this course. 
Lectures and readings. 

The general introductory course gives the student the point of view of modern 
thought in the economic, political, and social sciences, and outlines the general course 
of progress in each line of social achievement through the lower stages of civilization. 

2. Modern industrial organization. The tendency toward corporate organiza- 
tions of industry and centralization, with resulting modifications of the conditions of 
competition. 

1. Economic problems. Labor and capital, profit-sharing, corporations, socialism 

1. Elements of society. Society is an organization analyzed for a determina- 
tion of its characteristics. Text-book and collateral reading. 

I. Principles of sociology and theory of social forces. As conceived of by 
leading modern sociologists. 

2. Anthropology. An introduction to the methods and conclusions of anthro 
pology and ethnology in their relations to the social sciences. 

3. The social debtor classes. Studies of questions connected with charities 
penology, and criminology. 

4. Democracy. Its characteristics and tendencies. 


PACIFIC UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
Sociology. Introduction and study of some leading problems, such as charities 
penal institutions, etc. Giddings, Small and Vincent, Spencer, and others. 
McMINNVILLE COLLEGE. 


“Introduced sociology into courses three years ago. Elective in senior year of 
college courses, two credits. Use C. R. Henderson's Socta/ Elements as a class guide 
and outline of the work. Work limited in amcunt, but of great interest and value 


Class of five this year. Subject grows in interest and popularity. Teach it in 


connection with political economy and ethics. Cover the ground covered by Professor 


Henderson’s book.” 
WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, 
Course 125. Second semester. Sociology, a study of the general principles of 
sociology. Giddings, Principles of Sociology. 
GRADUATE COURSES FOR THE DEGREES OF DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY AND MASTER OF ARTS, 
Group I: Tylor, Anthropology; Quatrefages, Zhe Human Species; Le Fevre, 
Race and Language; Lubbock, Origin of Civilization; Starcke, The Primitive 
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Family; Westermarck, History of Human Marriage; Lubbock, Prehistoric Times; 
Fontaine, Ethnology; Peschel, Races of Man and Geographical Distribution; Demker, 
Races of Man. 

Group Il: Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations; Tylor, Early History of Man- 
kind; Maine, Village Communities; Laveleye, Primitive Property; Giddings, Prin 
ciples of Soctology; Spencer, Principles of Sociology; Mayo-Smith, Statistics and 
Sociology; Wright, Practical Sociology; Ward, Dynamic Sociology. 

PENNSYLVANIA— DICKINSON COLLEGE. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS, 

Sociology. One hour a week in sociology is elective throughout the senior year. 
The subject is taught in its broadest and most practical aspects. The text-book is 
essentially the text upon which the body of the work is based. Monthly lectures 


upon the most important factors of the subject are given by the head of the depart 


ment, and these are open to the public as well as to the class. Concrete problems in 
social science are assigned to members of the class for investigation, development, 
and report. Professor Pilcher. 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Economic problems. The labor problem, socialism, and monopolies. A study 
is made of the factory system, labor organizations, labor legislation, courts of arbitra- 
tion, etc. The history of socialism, and the aims and methods of socialistic organiza- 
tions are investigated. The growth of industrial combinations, affecting labor, capital 
public control and management, is considered. Professor Barrett. 

104. Ethics. This course considers current questions in practical ethics and soci- 
ology, such as politics, temperance, war, charity, and prison administration, the labor 


question, etc., on their moral side. President Sharpless. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 

General sociology. An elementary course dealing with the structure and function 
of contemporary society and the conditions and forms of social progress. Designed 
also to acquaint the student with existing social problems. Giddings’s Elements; 
lectures and collateral reading. Professor Hiester. 

(See also Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church.) 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF LOGIC AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor WILLIAM EMMETT MARTIN. 
7. Sociology, principles and theory. 
8. Charities and reform. 
g. Criminology and penology. 
10. Sociology. A course of lectures on sociology from the Christian point of 


view is given each year by Lemuel Moss, LL.D., to the whole college. 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


In social science the main attention is given to the study of the development 
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of economic life and institutions, American conditions being specifically analyzed. 
Students are encouraged to individual research. 
Sociology. This is a continuation of economics. The text-book work is based 


on Giddings’s Elements of Sociology. Lectures and investigations of various social 


problems. This course will be alternated with one on socialistic theories. Professor 


Smith. 
ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, 


Sociology. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, 

“In sociology we use a text-book, following with it immediately after political 
economy, and taught by the professor of economics. Sociological matters are also 
largely taken up by him with the history of civilization. So, also, with the study of 
general ethics.” 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA. 


“In this school I teach sociology to the senior class, numbering this year about 
140. It gets four months of lectures on social ethics. Then come four months of 
social economics, based on my Political Economy for High Schools. 

“To the senior class of our department of pedagogy I give four months of his 
toric sociology and four months of ethical sociology, the latter devoted especially to 


current ethical problems. Both by lectures.” President R. E. Thompson 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
SPECIAL COURSE IN SOCIAL WORK. 


3. Social history of England. A study of the organization of society in early 
England, and of the subsequent economic changes and social development. Lectures 
and required readings. 

7. Development of English civilization. A study of the social progress of Eng- 
land during the last three centuries. The facts in regard to each great industrial 
epoch are presented, and their influence on national life, thought, and activity consid- 
ered. Special attention is given to those phases of English development which throw 
light upon the trend of American civilization. 


ASSISTANT Proressor Linpsay. 


20. Sociology. I. Study of ancient and modern social ideals, and of the pro- 
jected types of an ideal society. Social elements and history of sociological theories ; 
modern theories concerning social organization. Plato’s Repud/ic, Aristotle’s Politics 
and /deal Commonwealths constitute part of the required reading of the course. II. 
Study and analysis of historical and existing societies. Special reference to the gen- 
eral stages of social evolution, to the factors in social psychology, to the requisites of 
social survival, social efficiency, and social control. Lectures follow Manual and 
Outlines. Assigned readings. 

23. Charities and correction. A study of social failures, and of the efforts to 
restore social debtor classes and individuals to social efficiency. The causes of pov- 
erty; the problems of pauperism; the development and administration of charities ; 
penology; public and private agencies in dealing with pauperism and crime 

24. Social reform in the nineteenth century. A study of the writings of four 
groups of social reformers: (a) the utopists: Saint-Simon, Fourier, Owen, Bellamy, 
Hertzka; (6) the moral and ethical group: Kingsley, Maurice, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
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William Morris, and Henry George; (c) the proletarian socialistic group: Blanc, 
Proudhon, Lassalle, Schultz-Delitsch, Marx, Engels, Bebel, and Liebknecht; (a) the 
governmental meliorists: Shaftesbury, Nicholls, the Fabians, and others. 

ASSISTANT PRoressoR Rowe AND Mr, Scorrt. 

12. Local and municipal institutions. A comparative study of city government 
in Europe and the United States. The course is divided into two parts. Part I: 
The problems of city life in ancient and medizval times. Rise of the modern city; 
changes in political and social conditions accompanying its growth. Part II, 
Municipal government in the United States as compared with England, France, and 
Germany. Required readings in Shaw’s Municipal Government in Great Britain, 
Goodnow’s Municipal Problems and Municipal Home Rule. 

g. Modern legislative problems. Relation of the individual to the state, in 
Europe and the United States. Limitations on legislative action. Contrast between 
American and European ideas concerning the functions and powers of government. 
The development of individual liberty in modern times, as illustrated in our political 
system by the rights of citizenship, state and federal. 

10. Government and state activity. Comparative study of the nature and extent 
of powers or government. Relation of the state to industrial actions. Resulting 
relation between the individual and the state. Citizenship in the United States as 
compared with England, Germany, and France. Protection to civil and political 
rights. Che individualistic and socialistic movements of the present century. 

TEMPLE COLLEGE, 
EVENING CLASSES. 

Sociology. A study of the organization of society, and of the character of social 
forces based on Giddings’s Elements of Soctology, followed by field work in particular 
localities of the city. 

SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
PRESIDENT HBISLER. 

Wright's Practical Soctology is used as a text-book, two hours a week, in the 
second term of senior year. This is supplemented by lectures and collateral reading, 
Each student is required to prepare a thesis on some practical sociological topic, 
which is counted as part of the class-room work. The purpose is to acquaint students 
with the great factors entering into our social life, and to develop in them, as intelligent 
citizens, a profound and patriotic interest in social and economic problems of today. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
ETHICS. 

Conduct, the laws of duty, moral obligation, and ethical judgments are treated as 
the activities and normal processes of the social self. 

“The Pennsylvania State College does not maintain a department of sociology, 
nor has it yet been possible to introduce that study distinctively even as a separate 


branch. 
“ All students, however, are required during the sophomore year to take an outline 
course in general history; and during the senior year the entire class is required to 


take political economy, constitutional law, and international law, as one strand or 


course throughout the year. The instruction in these subjects has always tended to 
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emphasize their sociological rather than their strictly technical side, and thus a good 


deal of interest is kept alive in current as well as permanent sociological questions.” 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Proressor I. Hutt anp Dr, Gustav A, KEENE. 


Course 1. Elements of economics. Industrial problems of today, including labor 
organization; strikes and arbitration; co-operation and profit-sharing; industrial 
betterment ; laborers’ insurance ; immigration; the unemployed ; the eight-hour day ; 
women and children in industry; monopolies and trusts. 

Course 3. Socialism; its history and claims. Industrial reformers of the nineteenth 
century. Municipal problems. One hundred and forty-four hours. 

Course 4. Elements of sociology. Social problems of today, including crime and 
punishment; the insane and feeble-minded ; pauperism and charity ; tenement houses ; 
womanhood and the family; the children of the poor; social settlements; intem 
perance and methods of temperance reform ; the Salvation Army’s social work ; the 
negro; the Indian. In connection with the work in social science visits are made to 
neighboring charitable and correctional institutions. 


RHODE ISLAND— 
COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS OF VILLANOVA, 
PHILOSOPHY. 


5. Sociology. Definition and origin of the social questions; the elements of natural 
justice and morality in the acquisition of property; socialism defined; different 
schools of socialism ; social democracy in Germany; critical examination of the origin 
of socialism ; social order from a Christian standpoint; the labor question and other 
questions of the day. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY. 
SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 


Prorgessors WILSON AND DgALEY, AND Dr, WILLETT, 


12. Elementary course. 

1. The principles of sociology. Nature of society, social forces, and environ- 
ment. 

2, 3. Social problems and conditions. Relating to charity, criminology, etc. 

4. Social philosophy. Aims and ideals in social life, social well-being. 

5. Development of social theory. Tracing important theories, ancient and 
modern, in regard to social conditions and development. 

7, 8, 9. Current social theory and practice. Throughout the year. Elective for 
graduates. Practical sociological investigations. 

10. Social institutions. Their development, forms, and importance. The family, 
church, state, etc. 

11. Demography. Dispersion of races. A social study of race characteristics. 

13. Socialism. Ancient and modern, with especial attention to present phases 
of the theory. 

14. Social statistics. Method of gathering and handling data in the study of 
social problems and conditions. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA— COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 


1. General sociology. The organic character and physical basis of society; the 
social mind; the courses and modes of social activity; processes of social devel )p- 
ment, etc. Fairbanks’s /utroduction to Sociology, or Small and /mtroduction 
to the Study of Society. 

NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 

Introduction to sociology (Fairbanks). Two hours a week, three months, in 

department of political science — about same work as we require in political economy. 


SOUTH DAKOTA— UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA, 
SOCIOLOGY. 
Proressor YOuNG. 


I, Theory of sociology. A study of the principles of social organization, history 
of social theory, elements and ‘structure of society, historical evolution of society, 
function of the state, together with a consideration of some of the more important 
social problems of the present, as the labor question, co-operation, charity organiza 
tions, the liquor problem, etc. 

II. Criminal sociology. A study of the psychology of criminality, with a psycho- 
logical definition and analysis of criminal types. The data of criminal anthropology 
are reviewed, with an analysis of criminal statistics from which deductions are made 
relative to crime, its punishment, and its remedies. Practical reforms in the treatment 
of criminals are discussed, and recent experiments and modern theories examined. 
Critiques and reports upon library work are a feature. 

Il]. Charities and corrections. A study of the defective and dependent classes, and 
the problems of social organization for their care and relief. The causes of pauperism 
are discussed, together with an attempt to discriminate between proper and improper 
methods of relief. The various forms of charity organizations and their methods are 
reviewed. The history and theory of public philanthropy investigated by extensive 
library work. Observation and study of local institutions so far as time and oppor 
tunity permit. 

YANKTON COLLEGE, 
DEPARTMENT ECONOMICS, POLITICAL SCIENCE, AND HISTORY. 


Elements of sociology. An introduction to the scientific study of society, designed 
to furnish a basis for the intelligent investigation of social problems, especially on the 
part of those who propose to enter the ministry or the work of organized charities. 
Small and Vincent; Crafts; and Bascom, Soctal Theory. 

TENNESSEE— UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 

ECONOMICS, 
PRESIDENT CHARLES W. Dasney. 

5. Problems of economics, including questions arising out of the relations of 
capital and labor, industrial arbitration, and conciliation, profit-sharing, and co-opera- 
tion. 

9. Principles of sociology. The social theory, methods, and problems of 
sociology; the structure of society; the evolution of society; civilization; progress ; 
democracy; the social teachings of Christ; the nature and end of society. 
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ROGER WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS, 


Rev. Peter Buett Guernsey. 


Sociology. Presenting a general outline of the subject, with special study of the 


social condition of the negro race in‘city and country. 
CUMBERLAND UNIVERSITY. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
6. Sociology. An introductory,course in the subject. Professor Weir. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 
HISTORY AND ECONOMICS, 
PRoressor AND Mr, Dyer. 


II. (2) An introduction to sociology. The object of this course is to give the 
student a synthetic view of social phenomena, and to acquaint him with the current 
theories of social interpretation. Text-books: Small and Vincent's /atroduction to 
the Study of Society; Wright’s Practical Sociology. 

(4) Democracy in the United States. Text-books: Hyslop’s Democracy; Godkin’s 
Unforeseen Tendencies. Second term. 

Two courses in economics were conducted during the year 1900-01, which 
together counted for one three-hour course. 

1. More than half the time of the class was devoted to a group of problems which 
may be conveniently indicated by the titles of the text-books used: Goodnow’s 
Municipal Problems, Shaw's Municipal Problems in Great Britain, and Bemis’s 
Municipal Monopolies. The work consisted of lectures, the study of the texts, and the 
investigation of one or more questions by each student under the direction of the 
instructor. Where possible, local questions were selected. 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Introduction to the study of sociology. 

Half course in Christian sociology. 

See also under Theological Schools. 

UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH. 
SCHOOL OF HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

1. Principles of sociology. Ward’s Sociology. Dr. Ramage. 

(See also under Theological Schools.) 

TEXA S— BAYLOR UNIVERSITY. 

ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
AssociaTtg Proressor Rosert Houston HamILton. 

E. Social science. An introductory study of society, the origin of civilization, and 
the growth of social institutions. Map-drawing, illustrating social growth, required, 
Small and Vincent. 


In the various courses offered in the department of history the use of the socio- 
logical point of view is very pronounced. 
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UNIVERSITY OF UTAH. 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
PROFESSOR Coray. 

Economics §. Industrial problems. Study of the social questions pertaining to 
modern industry, including socialism, trades unions, machine labor, woman and child 
labor, corporations, trusts, pools, subsidies, private monopolies, public utilities, land 
tenure, speculations, stock and produce gambling, etc. 

Sociology 1. Principles of social science. Study of prehistoric, uncivilized, 


ancient, and medizval societies, with special reference to the moral and intellectual 


progress of the race, and the development of social law as now comprehended and 


enjoyed by the higher types of civilization. One thesis required. 
Sociology 2. Modern society. Study of modern social life. One thesis required. 
VERMONT— UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
ProressoR EMERSON. 

1. Social theories. Examination of various social schemes. Plato’s Republic, 
Cicero’s De Republica, Augustine’s Civitas Det, More's Utopia. Modern theories: 
Comte, Spencer, Kidd, Gumplowicz, Fouille, Giddings; collectivism, communism, 
socialism. 

2. Industrial era. A study of modern society under the phase of industrialism. 
Industrial revolutions, inventions, factory, transportation, trade, the modern city; 
reaction upon state, culture, religion ; consequent reconstruction of society. 

3. Social institutions. A historical investigation of their origin and develop- 
ment; primitive and ancient society ; family, slavery, property, marriage, civil govern- 
ment, law, rights, classes, religion, philosophy, agriculture, industry, commerce. 
Lectures, with extensive collateral reading, research, and theses. 

VIRGINIA— HAMPTON INSTITUTE, 

RicHARD M. ILvAINE, 

Sociology. The second half of the year is spent in the study of the general prin 
ciples of society and economy upon which our American civilization depends, with 
especial reference to such principles as condition survival and progress in the negro 
and Indian races. Fairchild’s Rural Wealth and Welfare, Giddings’s Elements, 
DuBois’s 7hke Philadelphia Negro, and Washington’s Future of the American Negro 
constitute the principal reading of the course. 

WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 

Advanced course. (a) Elements of sociology. An outline of the theory of society 
as most recently advanced. 

(6) Limit of state activity. A study of the relation of the state to the organiza- 
tion of society and industry. 

WASHINGTON— UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 

POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
PROFESSOR SMITH. 

The work in this department emphasizes the duties and reponsibilities of citizen- 
ship. Its object is to inculcate worthy social ideals and lay the basis for sound and 
independent thinking on political and economic questions. 
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IV, V, VI. Industria] problems. Competition; labor; monopolies and trusts; 
socialism ; taxation. Lectures. 

VII. Elements of sociology. Lectures. 

The work in this department is mainly economic, though an effort is made to 


present it from a sociological point of view. 


Pedagogy. Social pedagogy. Professor Yoder. 
WEST VIRGINIA— UNIVERSITY OF WEST VIRGINIA. 
SOCIOLOGY. 
ASSISTANT Proressor CLARK, 

Students taking sociology as their major are required to have nine courses and a 
thesis in this subject. Their minor of six courses may be taken in economics or 
political science or history or philosophy. 

1. Anthropology. An elementary course on man as the unit of society, and on 
the evolution of society and social institutions. The general purpose of the course is 
to point out how man has developed into his present social state, what the influences 
were which caused this development, and how these influences themselves have 
evolved. The general subjects discussed are: first, the antiquity of man, and the 
place man occupies in nature; second, the origin and early development of institu- 
tions which have made man what he is, and upon which contemporary society is based, 
such as language and writing, the arts of life and of pleasure, religion and science, 
mythology and history, the family and social structure. Tylor’s Anthropology, supple- 
mented by lectures and assigned readings. 

2. Elements of sociology. A course on the structure and functions of contempo- 
rary society. Existing society is studied as an objective reality, the student’s own 
world being his laboratory. The course begins with a series of elementary lectures on 
the methods of scientific social study; the relation of the individual to society; the 
social organism; the physical and psychical bases of society; the social forces; the 
field of sociology and its relation to social reform. Meanwhile the individual members 
of the class have been assigned certain social institutions for personal observation and 
study, upon which they report fully in the class. The purpose is to bring out promi 
nently the leading features in the associated life of human beings as it actually exists. 
Lectures, assigned readings, and reports. 

3. A historical survey of sociological thought. This course traces the gradual 
development of sociological thought from antiquity through the Hebrew, Greek, 
Roman, and medizval writers down to our own times, the larger part of the course 
being devoted to the teachings of the most important modern sociologists. Lectures 
and assigned readings. 

4. Contemporary charities. The causes and conditions of poverty, methods of 
relief, historical and contemporary; special classes, children, the aged, unemployed, 
defective ; charity organization. Lectures, research work. 

5. The treatment of delinquents. Causes of crime, criminal anthropology, history 
of methods of treatment, preventive measures, juvenile delinquents, legal factors. 
Lectures and assigned topics. 

6. Social movements of the nineteenth century. A study of organized efforts for 
social betterment, their principles and results. This includes the investigation of 
movements affecting every phase of social life, hygienic, economic, artistic, educa- 
tional, religious. Lectures, readings, and the development of assigned topics. 
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The historical development of the family; its significance as a 


7. The family. 


social institution; its organization; pathological conditions and suggested remedies 


for these. Inductive studies, lectures, and library work. 


ECONOMICS. 


6. Practical economic problems. A study of proposed schemes of social reform 


and methods of social improvement. Trades unions, building and loan associations, 


insurance associations, profit-sharing and co-operation. Relation of the state and 


municipalities to monopolies. History of the socialistic movement and a discussion 


of the principles of socialism. The economic influence of education and Christianity, 


8. Methods of social reform. A study of the fundamental characteristics of 


industrial society and an examination of the proposed plans of social regeneration: 


(1) Those which propose the reconstruction of society on a fundamentally different 


basis from the present. (2) Those which are merely palliative in their aims and tend 


encies. (3) Those which propose the progressive improvement and perfection of soci 


ety without destroying its present foundations. Lectures and library work. 


: g. Economic legislation. In this course each student is expected to study one 
B ity concrete problem thoroughly, and to present to the class a bill drawn up as if for 
legislative enactment. Upon presentation, each bill is to be criticised, and the framer 

is to defend it against all comers. After thorough criticism and discussion a vote of 

y the class is taken. Among the subjects so treated will be trusts, railway pooling, 


banking, the standard of value, employer’s liability, factory inspection, tramps, strikes, 


etc. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


DEPARTMENT OF 


4. Ethics. A review of the mental processes that control conduct; fundamentals 


$ of morality, the moral faculty, ground of obligation, moral standard, moral law, moral 


} sanction; moral culture; practical morality, personal and social duties. Recitations 


and notes by the instructo1. 
5. Applied ethics. A study of the relation of ethics to religion, politics, econom- 


ics, and individual and social culture. Lectures, recitations, and collateral reading. 


WISCONSIN — LAWRENCE;UNIVERSITY. 


SCIENCE. 


POLITICAL SOCIAL 


AND 


PROFESSOR FREEMAN A, HaAviGHoRST. 


6. Municipal problems. 
9. Sociology. This course treats of the fundamental principles of social organi- 


zation and the laws of progress. Giddings’s Elements of Sociology is used as text. 


10. Applied sociology. Seminar in sociology or politics. 


BELOIT COLLEGE, 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


Proressor CHAPIN. 


¢. Sociology and social problems. The principles of social organization as seen 


in its historic forms, followed by a consideration of current social problems, such as 


the wage system, monopolies, pauperism. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE, 
SOCIOLOGY. 

Proressor ASSISTANT Proressor Meyer, AssisTANT PRoressoR SHARP, Mr. Dowp, AND 
SpeciaL Lecturers, 

1. The elements of sociology. 
2. Modern sociological thought. A critical discussion of the works of the prin- 


cipal sociological writers from Comte to the present time. 


3. The psychological sociologist. This course deals with that group of sociolo- 
gists who approach sociology from a psychological point of view. 

4. Charities and correction. The course will include lectures by specialists and 
excursions to state and local institutions. This course should precede Courses 5 
and 6. 

5. Public and private charity. A comparative study of poor-relief in the United 
States, England, and the principal continental countries. 

6. Charity organization. A study of poverty in American cities, with special 
reference to the work of charity-organization societies. 

7. Social ethics. This course treats the philosophy of legal institutions, with 
special emphasis on the ethical point of view. It is accepted as a study in the politi- 
cal-science group. 

8. Seminary in sociology. Designed particularly for graduate students and 
others of suitable preparation. Topics in theoretical and practical sociology will be 
selected with reference to the needs and interests of the student. 

g. Field work. Students are encouraged to study charitable and correctional 
institutions in Madison and vicinity, and opportunity is afforded for continuous work 
during the summer months. During past years students from the university have 
engaged in field work, and several of these students have taken up work of this kind 
as acareer. It is believed that this method of continuous study, followed by field 
work, yields the best results. It is the aim of this department to furnish secretaries of 


charity-organization societies, and other trained workers. 


ECONOMICS, PUBLIC FINANCE, AND STATISTICS. 
ProrEssor PRorgssor Scott, AssisTANT PRorFESSOR MEYER, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR JONES, 
Dr. KLEENE, MR. YOuNG, 

5. Economic problems. Special attention will be devoted to the problem of 
labor. Such topics as the sliding scale, hours of labor, sweat-shop and tenement 
house production, trades unions, co-operation, profit-sharing, and labor legislation will 
be considered. Text-book with class reports and lectures. 

12. The economic functions of the state. This course consists of a series of lec 
tures, historical and critical, on the state in its relation to industry, trade, and the pro- 
fessions, with special reference to pharmacy. 

18. The distribution of wealth. Part I. This course deals chiefly with the fun 
damental institutions in the existing social order and their relation to the present 
distribution of wealth. Open to graduate students and undergraduates who have had 
suitable preparation. 

19. Distribution of wealth. Part II. A discussion of the separate factors in dis- 
tribution, such as rent, interest, and wages, and monopoly gains; the equilibrium of 
the factors in distribution; individual fortunes and differential gains; modifications 
in the distribution of wealth, actual and proposed, including a discussion of socialism ; 
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the distribution of wealth and social progress. May be taken by those who have not 


had Part I, Course 18. 
Theories of production and consumption. Theories of social prosperity, of 


population, and of capital, and the theories which concern the operation of physical 


forces, and the influence of the consumption of wealth on production and distribution. 


23. Theories of rent, wages, and profits. 


2. Government statistics. The activity taken by various governments in the col 


lection of statistics will be studied, special attention being given to the growth of the 


United States census. 
33. Social statistics. The study of the structure and the movements of the popu- 


lation will be followed by a summary of the data contributed by the statistical method 


to the solution of social problems. 

34. Laboratory work in statistics. Facilities will be provided for the pursuance 
of original work under proper guidance, with the aim of securing experience in the 
construction and criticism of schedules, the arrangement of statistical proofs, and 


graphic illustration. 


THE SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 


SCIENCE. 


TRAINING COURSES IN 


SPECIAI 


In order to offer opportunity for careful and systematic training in practical pur- 
suits, the studies offered by the school, together with a number of allied subjects, have 


m been arranged so as to form four special courses in economics and political science, 


viz., a course in statistics; a course in practical sociology; a course in preparation for 


public service; and a course in preparation for journalism. 
The course in statistics will give special training in the use and collection of 
statistical material, with a view of fitting the student for practical statistical work in 


i 
f connection with public administration or with the business of railway and insurance 

companies. Numerous statistical experts are at present employed by the government 
f and by large corporations. Consequently the completion of a thorough and consistent 
course in statistics may be made the starting-point of a successful and influential 
} career in these lines. It is also intended that the students in this course should 


familiarize themselves with the leading social, political, and industrial institutions and 


4 conditions which furnish the material for statistical work. 
i> The course in practical sociology consists of studies in modern social and eco 


' nomic problems, social theory, and practical charity and reform. The class work of 
a) the student is to be supplemented by the direct study of social conditions, and 
f reformatory and charitable institutions. The course is primarily intended as a 

preparation for pastoral work, and the activities connected with organized charity and 


other ameliorative agencies. 
THE COURSE IN STATISTICS. 


Junior.—Economic statistics, social statistics, analytical geometry and calculus, 
drill in numerical work, economic geography, American industries, economic prob 


lems, money and banking, elements of administration. 
Sentor.— Railway and insurance statistics, government statistics, theory of 


probabilities, expert accounting, insurance, railways, social and economic legislation, 


state and federal administration, markets and securities. 
Graduate.—Actuarial science, distribution of wealth, public finance, economic 
; seminary, seminary in administration, laboratory work in statistics, railway economics, 


public accounting. 
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THE COURSE IN PRACTICAL SOCIOLOGY, 

Junior.— Charities and crimes, field work, elements of sociology, history of edu- 
cation, municipal government, physiology, psychology, ethics, moral education. 

Senior.— Social ethics, social statistics, psychology and sociology, modern social 
thought, field work in charities, charity organization, communicable diseases, biology 
of water supplies, American history. 

Graduate.— Seminary in sociology, advanced ethics, anthropology, abnormal 
psychology alternating with comparative psychology, distribution of wealth, history of 
political thought, social and economic legislation, economic and social history, labora- 
tory work in statistics. 

: UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
PRoressor MERz. 

The aim of the department is to familiarize students with the history of social 
development, and to encourage investigation of the principles on which social progress 
depends. After a thorough grounding in the fundamental facts the student is expected 
to observe the social phenomena about him and to study the various problems in an 
independent manner. Inasmuch as sociology is a study of recent birth, and its 
theories are constantly expanding, much of the class work will consist of lectures and 
theses. 

1. Principles of sociology. Small and Vincent, Giddings’s Zéements, Kidd's 
Social Evolution. Recitations, readings, debates, and theses. 

2. Social problems. Study of crime, punishment, and reform; poverty and 
charities; the labor movement—wages, strikes, co operation, trusts, socialism. 
Lectures, readings, discussions, and theses. 

Social philosophy. Lectures on social theory, old and new, and on the aims of 


society. Discussions and theses. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 

ARKANSAS— UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY 
PRoFessor MILLIs, 

g. Principles of sociology. This course considers the elements and conditions 
of social growth and progress. Recitations, lectures, and readings of assigned chap- 
ters from Spencer’s Principles of Sociology and Giddings’s Principles of Sociology. 
Text-book: Fairbanks’s /ntroduction to Sociology. 

10. Problems of social growth. Trade-unionism, arbitration, and conciliation ; 
communism, co-operation, and profit-sharing. Lectures and reports. For reference: 
Ely, The Labor Movement in America, and Ely, French and German Socialism. 

Courses in genetic sociology, and in charities and correction, will probably be 
offered later. 

CALIFORNIA— 

LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY. 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 

Courses 6 and 8 are withdrawn and the following courses added : 

7. Socialistic theories. History of the socialistic doctrine and agitation, and of 
socialistic experiments; criticism of the doctrine, especially in the light of received 
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economic theories of value and distribution; history and theories of private property; 
study of the extension of state activities into the realm of industry; reading from lead- 
ing socialists and their critics. Associate Professor Howard. 

g. Problems of American democracy. Discussions of the ballot, direct legisla- 
tion, proportional representation, the machine, political parties, etc. Associate Pro- 
fessor Howard. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
6. Psychology of the social relations. Assistant Professor Martin. 
EDUCATION, 

Education and society. The function of the school as related to the home, 
church, and other educational institutions and agencies of the community. Special 
phases of education in large cities and in rural communities, and special problems in 
connection with social education, as related to defective and criminal classes, for- 
eigners, negroes, etc. Mr. Snedden. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 

COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY. 


Social integration and disintegration in medizval and modern Europe. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. 

The science of education is recognized as having its basis in psychology, ethics, 
biology, logic, and sociology, since each of these sciences has significance for educa- 
tion in so far as it throws light upon the nature of man both as an individual and as a 
member of society. Pedagogy, therefore, is treated not simply historically, nor simply 
systematically, in a general course, but special courses and lectures are provided in 
each of the important branches which lie at its foundation. 

History of education includes also an account of the political and social theories 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, in so far as they affected edu- 
cation. 

Sociological pedagogy. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT. 

Sociology. 

FLORIDA— FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE. 

ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY. 

2. Sociology. A study of the evolution of society and its present state. Pro- 
fessor Williams. 

FRANK L. TOLMAN. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


+ 
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Human Nature and the Social Order. By Cwuartes Horton 
Cootey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 
viii + 404. 

In terms of his own thesis Dr. Cooley has transformed the social 
materials of his times into a personal product; his mind has reorgan- 
ized and reproduced the suggested material in accordance with its own 
structure and tendency. All will agree that the result is a “new and 
fruitful employment of the common material.” This common mate- 
rial has been accumulating rapidly during the last two decades. James's 
notable chapter on “‘ The Consciousness of Self;”” Royce’s papers on 
social consciousness; Dewey’s insistence on the essentially abstract 
nature of both the individual and society conceived as separate ideas; 
Tarde’s system with its trinity of imitation, invention, and opposition; 
Baldwin’s dialectic of personal and social growth; Ross’s vivid presen- 
tation of the ways in which society cleverly cozens its members; 
Giddings’s consciousness of kind and analysis of the social mind — 
these and many others are the current ideas upon which Dr. Cooley 
has freely drawn. The result is not, however, an “ imitation,” but an 
“invention.” 

In a style which often suggests Professor William James’s pictur- 
esque conversational methods, the author sets up a thesis by the aid of 
which he restates many of life’s most puzzling problems. There is no 
academic formality or scholastic strut about the performance. From 
title-page to fimis one looks in vain for a new and eccentric termin- 
ology. The book abounds in brilliant oditer dicta. Although the 
work has a distinct unity, the reader often gets the impression of clever 
and discriminating essays covering a wide range of human experience. 
The volume is something of an anomaly in sociological literature, but 
it is none the less welcome for its very nonconformity. A number of 
illustrations are drawn from a study of the author’s children, but the 
doting parent is successfully subordinated to the scientific observer. 

Dr. Cooley’s basal proposition is that human life is the real unity, 
of which individual and society are merely aspects which have been 
wrongly set in antithesis. This has led to a series of equally inde- 
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fensible antitheses; ¢. g., individualism and socialism, free-will and 
determinism, egoism and altruism. The second of these antitheses is 
discussed under the heading “ Suggestion and Choice.” It is asserted 
that richness and variety of social suggestions compel choice, which 
thus becomes a true social force, although it is far from being the 
independent, unconditioned thing of the extreme free-will school: The 
person is not controlled by an external social will, but through his own 
will, in working up or synthesizing social suggestions. 

Coming to closer quarters with the person, the author traces the 
process by which intercourse builds up personal ideals. All persons 
are declared to be imaginary or constructed in the mind out of the 
materials received through intercourse and interpreted by experience. 
Society is defined as “a relation among personal ideas.” The vague- 
ness and ambiguity of this phrase are guarded by the warning that 
the unquestioned independent reality of a person is not to be confused 
with the ideas entertained about him; these ideas, however, constitute 
the immediate social reality. 

Sympathy or communion is next discussed, not as a form of 
pity, but as an imaginative extension of one’s life by the interpre- 
tation of other persons. A man’s range of sympathy thus becomes a 
measure of his personality. Society, on the other hand, is the totality 
of the acts of communion by which the person is related to others. 

Two chapters are devoted to an analysis of self-feeling or the 
meaning of “I.” The sense of appropriation, the “ my feeling,” is 
accepted as an empirical fact and is conceived of as extending itself to 
things and persons in such a way as to break down the hard-and-fast 
distinctions between ego and alter. The “looking-glass” self, the 
image of the self conceived of as entertained by persons, is analyzed 
and its reaction upon conduct pointed out in detail. Self-assertion is 
declared to be respectable, unless it is inconsistent with personal or 
social moral standards, when it is stigmatized as egotistic. To be 
selfish, then, is to fail to appreciate the social situation as it is gener- 
ally conceived. The proper antithesis of selfishness is not altruism, 
but rather right, justice, or magnanimity. A person may act out a 
narrower or a wider self; there lies the distinction, rather than in a 
setting off against each other the really interpenetrating self and other. 
The various personal qualities, pride, vanity, honor, self-reverence, 
humility, freedom, are interpreted in terms of the “ looking-glass” 
and other types of the self. 

Hostility is described as a personally protective activity which at 
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the same time performs the useful social function of preserving type 
and eliminating degenerate variation. It is conceived of as develop- 
ing from an instinctive to a rational, ethical form. Emulation is 


treated consistently from the personal point of view and is subdivided 
into conformity, rivalry, and hero-worship. In the case of so-called 
non-conformity there is not so much a personal protest against all 
social control as a conformity with some social group or set of ideas 
other than those immediately, physically present. Hero-worship is an 
imaginative construction of personal ideals which become true and 
effective social forces. 

Leadership is characterized, not as the creation of original ideas, 
but as vivid definition and organization of vague tendencies already 
existent. The leader must have the power to construct in imagination 
by sympathy the personal lives of his followers. The leader is a true 
social cause, as independent as a cause can be which is a part of a 
living whole; “impersonal tendency” is a mere abstraction, and while 
the phrase may be used, the examination of such tendencies will 
always disclose personal nuclei. 

Conscience in final analysis is always a group thing actually 
existent in persons. The right is the rational in the highest sense; 
it is not individual as opposed to social, but rather the social as con- 
trasted with the sensual. The social and personal conscience grows 
as the result of combining personal influences into higher and higher 
wholes. Thus personal authority, immediate or indirect, plays the 
chief part in the moral life, yet this very idea of the person is built up 
through intercourse, is a social thing. The group standard as a con- 
ception resolves itself into ideas about concrete persons. 

Personal degeneracy is a variation from type due to failure to 
achieve personal synthesis. Here again to put heredity and environ- 
ment in opposition is to misrepresent their relation, which is one of 
intimate union and co-operation. It is a mistake to attribute remorse 
and other sentiments to degenerates who are usually at peace with the 
low grade of social conscience which they have achieved. Crime 
assumes another aspect when contemplated in this way. 

Freedom is “opportunity for right development.” Restraint is 
narrowing or contraction of personality. The person is seldom in 
conscious conflict with his social mz/ieu because he realizes his higher 
personal ideals by means of it. Growth of freedom involves certain 
stress and strain with incidental degeneracy which can never be wholly 
eliminated, but may be indefinitely reduced. 
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This brief summary is meant merely to give an idea of the scope 
and method of Dr. Cooley’s book. It affords no adequate view of the 
argument; it sadly misrepresents the style and form of treatment; 
and wholly omits the illuminating observations, the sane philosophy 
of life, and the genuinely stimulating moral tone which enrich and 
pervade the volume. 

As a destructive criticism alike of the artificial individualism which 
we have inherited from the last two centuries and of the sociological 
concepts which Mr. Spencer and the “social forces and tendencies” 
school have popularized, this book renders effective service. The old 
hard-and-fast distinctions, the clean-cut logical counters “individual ” 
and “society’’ are badly blurred and fused. Under this concrete, 
detailed study of the person new complexities emerge and the oid, 
simple labels seem pitifully inadequate. 

As a reconciliation of extreme views of individuals and society Dr. 
Cooley’s work is of first-rate importance. In “pouring out the bath- 
ing water of individualism he has not spilled out the baby, individu- 
ality.” In fixing attention upon the life-process as a whole, turning 
now to the personal, now to the collective, aspect, the author produces 
the effect of unity with marked success. While his results are stated 
in less eccentric and peculiar terms, they do not differ fundamentally 
from the formulations of others. For example: 

Society, like every living advancing whole, requires a just union of 
stability and change, uniformity and differentiation. Conformity is the 
phase of stability and uniformity, while non-conformity is the phase of differ- 
entiation and change. The latter cannot introduce anything wholly, but it 
can and does affect such a reorganization of existing material as constantly 
to transform and renew human life. (P. 274.) 


This seems to be putting in other language what Professor Baldwin 
more ponderously sets forth in his dialectic of social growth as the 
interplay of the particularizing (¢.e., differentiating, non-conforming) 
individual and the generalizing (#.e., stable and uniform) society. 
There is much, too, which reminds,one of Professor James. To both 
James and Baldwin Dr. Cooley expresses indebtedness. 

To the habitual inveterate individualist much of the analysis of the 
person will be far from convincing. The author is by no means a 
mystic, and he protects himself cautiously, yet one might easily get 
the impression that “you” and “I” are practically identical, that 
there are “no fences in this field” —a favorite phrase—and that the 
“self” is a somewhat elusive, not to say amorphous, thing. In dis- 
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carding the old labels “egotism” and “altruism” there seems danger 
of missing certain vivid realities of ‘“‘my-feeling” as pretty definitely 
set over against the thought of other people. The reaction is 
thoroughgoing and at times plays havoc with traditional ways of 
thought and speech, which the conservative will for a long time 
regard as corresponding to certain realities. 

In spite of such incredulity, this sort of analysis will bring the 
student to close quarters with actual social facts. Dr. Cooley has 
made an important contribution in both matter and form to the 


growth of social theory. But even more valuable is his practical 


application of this theory to the problems of personal development, of 
self-realization through living a common life with and for one’s 


fellows. 
GEORGE E. VINCENT. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 


Democracy and the Organization of Political Parties. By M. 
Ostrogorski. Translated from the French by FREDERICK 
CrarKE, M.A., with a preface by the Right Hon. James 
Bryce, author of Zhe American Commonwealth. 2vols. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. Pp. lviii + 627 and xliii + 793. 


Tuis work will occupy a place like that of de Tocqueville’s Democ- 
racy in America or Bryce’s American Commonwealth. It must not only 
be consulted by all students of the actual workings of democratic 
political machinery, but it will have to be used as their point of de- 
parture by all serious students of the subject. 

The subject-matter is not the constitutional history or the legal 
structure of democratic peoples, but the form, spirit, and workings of 
political parties, the “‘ government outside the government.” As Mr. 
Bryce observes (Preface, p. xxxix) : 


No one has, so far as I know, produced any treatise containing a system- 
atic examination and description of the structure of parties or organizations 
governed by settled rules and working by established methods. Even in the 
United States, where party organization early attained a completeness and 
effective power unapproached in any other country, I could not find, when in 
1883 I began to study, and was seeking to portray, the institutions of that 
country, any account of the very remarkable and well-compacted scheme of 
organization which had been at work there for forty or fifty years; and 
noted that among even the best-educated men there were few that had 
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mastered its details... . . There was no book on which one could draw, 
and the persons whom I interrogated usually seemed surprised that a stran- 
ger should feel interested in inquiries of the kind. 


M. Ostrogorski devotes the first volume to England. His aim is 
to show how British democracy has attempted to exercise public 
authority through “ extra-constitutional organizations of the electoral 
masses.” Vol. II carries out the same program for the United States. 

The quality of the author’s thought may be indicated by a few sen- 
tences from his concluding section (Vol. II, pp. 607-741): 


When we take a comprehensive glance at the phenomena which have 
been successively brought under our notice, and try to find our bear- 
ings among them, nothing is visible at first but confusion. Going back to the 
starting-point, we see the state, in the hands of a class, and society, embodied 
in that ruling class, dominating the individual, and overwhelming him with 
the whole weight of social, religious, and political convention, But this 
threefold tyranny gives way and collapses under the pressure of manifold 
forces of a moral and material kind. The enthusiasm of self-revealed reli- 
gious faith, the criticism of reason triumphantly asserting itself, the new 
appliances of industry, all combine to free the individual from his bonds. 
In vain do dethroned authority and relaxed social discipline call to their aid 
the religious tradition, social tradition, the emotions of the heart, the distress 
inspired by the future, in order to stop the progress of the individual. Every- 
thing conspires in his favor, obstacles vanish before him. The autonomous 
individual is finally proclaimed sovereign in the state. Left to himself in 
the political sphere, by the emancipating process of individualism, and power- 
less in his atomistic isolation, he fastens on the old party groove, and makes 
it his base of operations. Jealous of his new power, he is not content with 
being invested with it. To prevent a fresh attack from the old influences, 
which appear to him more odious than ever, the individual, weary of the 
moral action of man on his fellow-men, which has kept him for centuries in a 
state of dependence and submission, strives to regulate even this action, to 
make its effect subject to formal conditions. He tries to refer directly to 
himself, as to their source, all the relations in public life, within and without 
the legal sphere. On the other side of the Atlantic, where he became his 
own master sooner, he presses forward in this direction with exceptional 
energy. 

But—strange phenomenon—the nearer he advances the nearer he 
appears to draw to the starting-point. In fact, after he has gone on for a 
time, it is seen that the réle of the individual in the state dwindles to a small 
affair. He wields only a shadow of the sovereignty which is laid at his feet 
as pompously asit is hypocritically, He has, in reality, no power over the choice 
of the men who govern in his name and by his authority. The nation and its 
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rulers are separated. Government isa monopoly. It isin the hands of a class, 
which, without forming a caste, constitutes a distinct group in society. It is 


even often wielded by a single man, who relies on that class and enjoys the 


powers of an autocrat in spite of the republican forms of the state. The bulk 


of the community endure this yoke with indifference or passivity, as in the 
old times when concern for the public welfare was forbidden them on pain of 
being treated as rebels. Government is at the beck and call of private inter- 
ests and their designs on the general interest. Legislation and administra- 
tion are bought and sold. Public office itself is virtually put up to auction. 

It would, in truth, be difficult to find, in the history of human societies, a 
more pathetic drama than this ruin of so many generous aspirations, of so 
many noble efforts, of such high promise and expectations. But the tragic 
gravity of this spectacle, extorting cries of distress or of joy at the failure of 
democracy, cannot detain the scientific observer. What he has just seen 
simply suggests to him the very elementary reflection that if society, which 
set forth to realize a new ideal, finds itself after a time near its starting-point, 
it has evidently moved ina circle, or entered on a side-path, which has brought 
it straight back to the starting-point. The inference, then, is that the paths 
which have been taken to reach the goal were not the right ones. As for the 
goal itself, it is neither condemned nor justified by experience; the seekers 
turned their backs on it. Consequently, to arrive at a practical solution, the 
all-important point is to single out the paths which have misled society in its 
pursuit of the new ideal, and then to note those which appear more certain to 
lead to the goal. Our lengthy investigation has but accumulated the data 
which will enable us to distinguish, as from a vantage-ground, the one set 
from the other. 


Space does not permit analysis of the data which the author pre- 
sents in the body of the work, nor of the argument which the conclu- 
sion maintains. It will suffice to say that the author has made an 
invaluable contribution to knowledge of democratic institutions. This 
does not mean that his statement is free from serious defects. Indeed, 
if the author were an attorney for absolutism he could hardly present a 
more scathing indictment of democracy than some portions of his 
argument contains. They remind one of Dorman B. Eaton’s summary 
of the sins of the spoils system in municipal government. One who 
did not know how to supply the silver lining would conclude that the 
outlook is all black clouds. As an exhibit of one phase of the party 
system, however, the book is magnificent, and it will probably bea long 
time before an equally able critique of the other phases of the demo- 


cratic situation appears. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
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The Coming City. By Ricnarp T. Ery, Px.D. LL.D., Professor 
of Political Economy and Director of the School of Eco- 
nomics and Political Science in the University of Wis- 
consin. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Pp. IIo. 


Tuts little book, the expansion of a lecture, is in Professor Ely’s 
best vein. It gives a bird’s-eye view, not of visionary plans, but of a 
movement that is visible in our urban life. Not all factors in the 
movement are well represented in every city, but enough is going for- 
ward to convince Professor Ely that he used a misnomer when he 
called the original lecture “‘ Neglected Aspects of Municipal Reform.” 
They are observed and calculated upon to such a degree that he 
believes it is more strictly in accordance with the facts to speak of 
“The Coming City.” He does this in a most hopeful and stimu 
lating way. The argument is not that the better urban conditions are 
coming no matter how indifferent good citizens may be, but that there 
is a fighting chance to make a good rate of progress. The line of argu- 
ment is suggested by the phrases: “Expert knowledge required for 
“municipal government a pro- 


successful municipal administration ;’ 
fession rather than a business ;”’ “ the ideal of the city as a well-ordered 
household ;” “the city as a work of art.’ Including an appendix 


containing useful illustrative material, the book provokes interest in 


nearly every phase of the modern movement for better cities. The 
closing paragraphs would doubtless strike the typical ward politician 
as somewhat perfervid. To anyone who feels the seriousness of the 


subject, their note is none too high: 


We have to prepare for the coming domination of the city, and for an 
extension of urban conditions even to rural communities. We have to adjust 
ourselves to some extent to a change of ideals. What shall we say to this? 
Certainly there is no ground for despair. The spreading out of cities and the 
extension of urban conditions to country districts may mean, and must be 
made to mean, a combination of advantages of city and of country. Our ideal 
in this country has been the domination of the rural community rather than 
of the city. But if we look back upon past history, and ask ourselves whence 
the sources of the highest achievements in the way of culture and civilization, 
we shall find much to give us hope in the prospect of the domination of the 
city in the twentieth century. As we think about the city during human 
history, we recall Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, Florence, London, Paris, Berlin 
sources of religion, learning, and art. Is it without significance that the 
words “polite” and “urbane” are both derived from words meaning “ city"? 


Is it without significance that Christianity became known in a city, and that 
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the word “ pagan” means a “dweller in the country '? Or is it without sig- 
nificance that the apostle John saw a redeemed society existing as a city? 
‘And I, John, saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her husband.” 

I! think all of these things are deeply significant, and the significance is 


‘ 


percely ed in the expression “civic church,” which, like the expression “the 
city a well-ordered household,” gathers up ideals which are animating those 
who are giving shape to the twentieth-century city. The city is destined to 
become a well-ordered household, a work of art, and a religious institution in 
the truest sense of the word “ religious.” 

The great Italian, Mazzini, said long ago: Every political question is 
becoming a social question, and every social question a religious question. 
Until our religion can take in municipal reform, we shall not achieve the best 
of which we are capable in the way of the city. We must come to have that 
feeling which the Psalmist had for the great Jewish city, and the promise and 
power of the present efforts making for civic righteousness are found pre- 
cisely in this fact, that we are coming to have just that sort of a truly religious 
feeling. You remember the words of the Psalmist: ‘If I forget thee, O 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not remember thee, 
let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth: if I prefer not Jerusalem 
above my chief joy.”" So we may learn to say—indeed, are learning to say 
‘If I forget thee, O Chicago, O New York, O St. Louis, let my right hand 
forget her cunning. If I donot remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth: if I prefer thee not above my chief joy.”” And because 
we are learning to say this, we may look forward with the brightest anticipa- 


tions to the future of the twentieth-century city. 
W. 


Americans in Process: A Settlement Study by Residents and 


Associates of the South End House, Edited by Rosert A. 
Woops, Head of the House, North and West Ends, Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. ix+ 389. $1.50. 


In the language of the preface : 

The indifference of the so-called good citizen is largely because his best 
effort to produce a mental picture of his city in its essential human aspects 
results in something altogether vague, scattered, out-of-date. Many of the 
efforts toward better things reflect this lack of mental] furnishing in being 
piecemeal, casual, and beside the mark. The purpose of this volume, as of 
its predecessor (7he City Wilderness), is to contribute toward building up a 
contemporary conception of the city, as the groundwork of a type of muni- 
cipal and social improvement, which shall be accurate in its adaptation to 
detailed facts, and statesmanlike in its grasp of large forces and total 


Situations, 
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The authors have done their work well, and the book certainly 
makes in the direction which they intended. It takes its place with 
that growing body of literature which everyone must read who has a 
real part of any sort in the making of social life. It is not merely of 
local interest. Of course, a book about Boston, and especially about 
the oldest part of Boston, is attractive to thousands who care nothing 
about social problems. On the other hand, few whose chief interest is 
in civic amelioration, though they be in Minneapolis or San Francisco, 
will resist the temptation to indulge in the dissipation of a look into 
the old town of Boston as pictured in the opening chapters. Not a 
line of the book is dull to one who has the rudiments of civic con- 
sciousness. Every chapter, with the possible exception of the first 
two, would help citizens in nearly every large town in the United 
States to understand their immediate situation and the problems that 
it presents. They could not assume that details are mixed in just the 
same way in their own city, but this book would show them factors that 
are everywhere in some form and proportion. 

The book as a whole is a panorama of the process of racial 
admixture and assimilation which is taking place under varying circum- 
stances throughout our country. My first thought on reading the title 
was that credit must be due to Mr. Riis for having suggested it in his 
phrase “the making of an American.” If one chapter may be named 
as more instructive than another, it is the sixth, on “ Traffic in Citizen- 
ship.” Amateur political reformers would know better what sort of 
campaigning they must prepare for if they would read this chapter 
attentively. Every American who wants to understand his surround- 
ings, and especially everyone who wants to do some of the public 
work that our situation demands, would find it profitable to read the 


book from beginning to end. 
A. W. &. 


Our Benevolent Feudalism. By W.J. Guent. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1902. Pp. 202. 

THE general view presented by Mr. Ghent has already been devel- 
oped in Professor Veblin’s Theory of the Leisure Class and in the 
writings of socialists. The familiar story of combinations, trusts, and 
centralization of industry and commerce is retold, and a very dark 
prospect is presented. We are drifting, he believes, toward a social 
state in which a few magnates will practically control the nation, dic- 
tate legislation, own the judges, time the sermons, crack the lash over 
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editors, and not only govern us all, but make us actually think it is all 
right, the best possible world. Feudalism has come again, tempered 


with benevolence and somewhat by fear of assassination and mobs. 

Perhaps it is a fair inference that the author hopes to make us so 
disgusted with all the candidates in sight that we shall be ready to 
accept the ‘dark horse”’ which seems to be concealed just around the 
corner, whose name is socialism. And if, contrary to Lincoln’s belief, 
we are all so stupid, morally corrupt, and besotted as we are here rep- 
resented, and can all of us be fooled all the time bya clique of Wall 
street speculators, we should certainly be ready for almost any experi- 
ment which promised escape. President Roosevelt thinks we shall try 
“publicity” for a time, and keep our other surgical instruments in 
their case until this blade has tried its edge. 

The book is a trenchant pamphlet; many of the illustrations of cor- 
ruption and oppression seem to be based on knowledge; and, if this 
were the whole case of our American democracy, and the whole truth 
of our condition, some of us would prefer to see the nation wiped out 
of existence rather than realize his dream of its future. 

It is rather suggestive of further inquiry, however, that these ven- 
omous accusations against a society which is said to be suppressing 
radicalism should find one of the greatest publishing firms to push its 
circulation. If our comfortable people are “tired of hearing about 
the poor,” weary of being goaded, then this rather one-sided, but 
incisive and stimulating, appeal may again stir the sleepy social con- 
science and quicken compunction. 

C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


The Race Problem in International Industry.—Prominent thinkers have 
expressed their belief that the condition of international economic activity and the 
result of industrial competition between nations are due largely to race peculiarities. 
With the growth of a world-market the economic superiority or inferiority of nations 
has been made more prominent, and the problems arising therefrom are among the 
most important subjects of investigation for the economist and sociologist. 

Are there inferior and superior races, or are the supposed inferiorities and superi- 
orities equilibrated when all circumstances are considered? In the time of early 
Christianity and by the preceding schools of philosophy, the moral and ethical equal- 
ity of men was proclaimed. In Greece a distinction was made between Greeks and 
barbarians until the Sophists and Stoics came forward and taught equality. In the 
modern period, with Rousseau at the head, philosophy declared the equality of races, 
and in still more modern times Darwin asserted that the backward peoples possess 
the capacity in time for reaching the achievements of the higher races. 

Nothing is more false than this. In economic activity the difference between 
races and peoples in productive capacity is enormous. Bagehot has said that in pro- 
ductive ability twenty normal Englishmen would be incomparably greater than a 
thousand Australian black fellows. This is true of all kinds of work. Where mixed 
and pure races exist in the same state, the leading rdles fail to the mixed, especially 
if they have white blood in them. With the removal of slavery in the United States 
the pure negroes have come into a most lamentable situation and have shown them- 
selves incapable of any large undertakings and of anything more than a very low 
level of economic activity. 

In the extraordinary meagerness of wants and the untiring industry of the 
Mongolian race there exists a certain kind of economic superiority, but the final 
determining factor here also is race endowment. The Chinese seem to be a people 
without nerves. They can work continuously from early morning till late at night 
with little food or rest. They lack inventiveness, are very imitative, and work with 
machine-like routine. The Japanese laborer is similar to the Chinese, though a little 
more inventive and less imitative. The so-called danger of industrial competition 
from the yellow race is limited by race characteristics, and a sound industry has little 
to fear from the competition of eastern Asia. These people lack bodily strength and 
endurance, one Englishman being able to do the work of three or four Japanese. 

Coming to the European peoples, it is clearly seen that the position of the nations 
in the world-market is determined chiefly, not by natural resources, geographical situa- 
tion, or political power, but by endowment due to race characteristics. Leroy- 
Beaulieu ascribes the lack of originality and creative power of the Russian 
principally to the barrenness and monotony of the land. But he has overestimated 
the influence of natural environment. The difficulty rather arises from the mixture 
of Mongolian blood. Their industrial workers who are leaders in the factories are 
imported from western Europe. For the same work it requires more laborers than in 
England or Germany, and the cost of supervision is also much greater. 

While there are several factors that are important in determining the place a 
nation will occupy in competition for the international market, race or blood is the 
decisive one. This is also shown clearly by commercial history from the ancient 
Pheenicians to the modern British. 

When the race historian glances back over written history, he wili be astonished 
at the changes in political and economic dominance from one people to another. 
First was the period ruled by the Semitic people; second, the Graco-Italian period ; 
then the so-cailed Romance peoples, but with the aid of a mixture of Germanic blood; 
and, finally, the Dutch, British, Germans, and North Americans, belonging in larger 
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measure to the Teutonic peoples. In the face of these changes in control from one 
race to another the objection may be raised that it is not a race endowment that 
accounts for the superiority. In answer it may be said that the loss of influence has 
been due in part to mixture with inferior races and in part to certain phenomena of 
degeneration which can be observed also in the animal and plant kingdoms. 

‘he modern world is controlled by the Teutonic peoples. Which will be the 
most successful? Great Britain has declined somewhat, Germany is becoming a 
greater rival, but all the industrial nations are being threatened by the competition of 
North America. England won the title of “mistress of the seas” from the Nether 
lands, and owes her commercial and industrial supremacy to certain personal charac 
teristics of race. The Englishman is a realist and an individualist. It is for this 
reason that socialism has never played an important réle in Great Britain These 
characteristics have made her also a great colonial power. But the Englishman's 
lack of accommodation to the demands of the consumer is one of his weaknesses in 
the international market in comparison with the more accommodating and flexible 
German. 

More rapid than the ascendancy of England has been that of Germany, and still 
more rapid than either has been that of North America. Very astonishing, however, 
has been the economic growth of Germany, for it is apparently as if by a revolution, 
and not as the result of national characteristics. The change in Germany from ideal- 
ism to a more practicable activity as the first condition of effectiveness in industry is 
connected with the name of Bismarck and the events of 1870-71. ‘The two character- 
istics which have led to this competitive ability on the part of Germany are the feeling 
of duty and the faithfulness to a purpose once undertaken. That Germany is on the 
point of winning, in many ways, advantages over England is certain, but we do not 
agree with those who claim that England has already been surpassed by Germany. 

It was out of English and German elements that the ability of the United States 
was born. The rise there from industrial inferiority to industrial superiority has been 
rapid. Ten or twenty years ago the cost of production of American manufactures 
was usually considerably higher than the German and English, but now in the most 
important departments it is lower. American progress is due largely to enormous 
race energy, tenacity, courage, and initiative. These race peculiarities manifest them- 
selves in that most dangerous form of American competition—the trusts. It is esti- 
mated that three-fourths of American exports are the products of trust organizations. 
The trusts are the creation in general of great undertakers, and business enterprises of 
such extent are little known outside of America. Doubtless the political and social 
freedom in America and the great natural resources have made the opportunities for 
the business initiative; but without this initiative, which is rooted in blood, America 
would never have become what it is. 

The industrial position won by England and Germany is endangered by the 
strength of the United States, and one of the problems of Europe in the near future 
will be to find some means of defense against that state whose greatness has grown 
out of a mixture of English and German blood.—Dr. JuLius Wo tr, “ Das Rassen 
problem in der Weltwirthschaft,” in Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, January, 1903. 

M. 


The Three Primary Laws of Social Evolution.—In accepting Darwin’s 
theory of “the survival of the fittest” as a good and self-sufficient explanation of the 
phenomena of social progress, the historical school has been betrayed into the very same 
error as that of which they have convicted the orthodox economist. Like the latter, 
the historical school has assumed that a theory of progress which is true only for cer 
tain stages in social development is necessarily true for all stages, or has universal 
validity. The historical school has seemed to content itself with the theory of evolution 
proposed by Mr. Darwin. Now, in the introduction to his Origin of Species, p. 3, Mr. 
Darwin says that “the struggle for existence among all organic beings throughout the 
world, which invariably follows from the high geometric ratio of their increase o 9 
is the doctrine of Matthus applied to the whole animal and vegetable kingdom.” It 
is strange, to say the least, that economists should have accepted a theory of progress 
which is confessedly based upon a long-since discarded economic doctrine. And 
again, on p. 60, Mr. Darwin says: “It is the doctrine of Matthus applied with mani- 
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fold force to the whole animal and vegetable kingdom, for in this case there can be 
no artificial increase of food and no prudential restraints upon marriages.” We 
have here Darwin's tacit recognition of the fact that, while this theory fits in so 
well with biological phenomena, it may be largely offset, so far as human society is 
concerned, by the intelligent volitions of mankind. And yet, not a few economists 
have continued to insist upon the theory of “the survival of the fittest” as a good 
and sufficient explanation of all social progress; and this despite its signal failure to 
explain the more complex phenomena of a modern society. 

As a matter of fact, progress depends as much upon pressure from below as upon 
pressure from above. Instead, for example, of the upper industrial classes crowding 
the lower down and out, it quite as frequently happens that the lower crowd the upper 
up. Mr. Darwin’s theory of evolution does not attempt to account for such a com- 
plex social situation, while Lamarck’s theory of a more or less conscious adjustment of 
the organism to the environment finds its fullest application in such a society. The 
historical school is convicted of assuming universal validity for the Darwinian theory, 
which is only true in any complete sense for the earlier stages of social evolution. 

Social progress must take place, if at all, under the law of decreasing returns, 
under the law of increasing returns, or under the law of constant returns. In a society 
progressing under the law of diminishing returns, population presses hard upon sub- 
sistence, and those below are apt to be pressed down and out by those above. Such 
progress as takes place in such a society is probably due to “the survival of the 
fittest.” In asociety progressing,under the law of increasing returns, the struggle 
for existence is not so severe, population no longer presses so hard upon subsistence, 
and the lower classes here crowd the others up. The explanation of progress is no 
longer found in Darwin’s theory, but in Larmarck’s conscious adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to his environment. In a society progressing under the law of constant 
returns every increase in the productive power of society results in a _ corre- 
sponding advance in the standard of life of the whole society. Production and con- 
sumption here tend to keep pace with each other. There is a tendeney to uniform 
improvements in method and technique throughout the entire field of industry ; this 
tends to eliminate monopoly advantage and to effect a more equitable distribution. 
This brings about a progressing equilibrium between production and consumption, and 
so substitutes a constant rate of increase for the alternating periods of boom and 
depression. Under the “law of decreasing returns” the welfare of others is com- 
pletely ignored ; under the law of increasing returns a pseudo-altruism is forced upon 
the entrepreneur; while under the law of constant returns further progress is made 
toward altruism. The welfare of society becomes a condition precedent to the suc- 
cess of those who would exploit that society. 

Society seems to have progressed from the domination of a landed aristocracy to 
the domination of the bourgeoisie, and the further evolution of society will probably 
see the fourth estate coming into its own. These forms correspond quite closely 
with societies progressing under the laws of decreasing, increasing, and constant returns, 
respectively. While a modern society may be dominated by any one of the three laws 
of progress, according to the stage of its development, it is not probable that it will 
ever be entirely free from the action of the other two laws. This means that in any 
modern society all three forms of evolution are in operation at one and the same time, 
and it is this that must Always render the study of social evolution such a difficult prob- 
lem. A recognition offthese three forms of progress and their mutual interaction will 
be found necessary to-'any hopeful investigation in the field of social evolution.— 
CHARLES W. MACFARLANE, in Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, September, 1902. 

T. J. R. 


The Prophylaxis and Treatment of the Recidivist Criminal. At the 
last two congresses of criminal anthropology, two distinguished jurists gave opinions 
that criminal recidivists should be excluded from society for an indefinite term, accord- 
ing to the nature and repetition of the crime, or according to the psychic disturbance 
or degeneracy which necessitates their sequestration. Psychiaters upheld the validity 
of these opinions. The question of the delinquent recidivist will in the future fall 
entirely into the hands of the alienist. 
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A question compendium should be edited by psychiaters and jurists for the use 
of the bench. The examination should apply not only to the delinquent, but to his 
parents, grandparents, and collateral relations, with the view of finding a clue to the 
degeneracy of the accused. This history should be collected in every detail. The 
medical report of every delinquent recidivist should make part of his history. 

In the prophylaxis against criminality we should try to check alcoholism. In all 
countries the growth of viciousness and of aberration of the moral sense goes hand 
in hand with the growth of alcoholism and of other poisons. Why are so many 
crimes committed under alcoholic influence ? Why are so many criminal recidivists 
of inferior intellect and morality? Experimental physiology and psychology give us 
the answer. Alcohol produces a progressive degenerative effect on the cortical 
nerve cells, as well as on the other nerve elements which take part in the :ntel- 
lectual and moral functions. Continuous indulgence in alcoholic drinks reduces the 
general as well as the special vitality of the tissues; the faculties are impaired, and 
abnormal character ane acts result. This takes place in normal beings. Should the 
subjects be hereditarily predisposed, the result is still worse. 

Statistical investigation shows an intimate relation between recidivism and almost 
complete absence of education. This lack of education is so much the more impor- 
tant because the subjects had attended school for a number of years, thus showing the 
hereditary taint that exists. 

Out of 168 recidivists receiving minor sentences, 72 had received no education; 
46 had received rudimentary education; 50, primary education; 89 were given to 
alcoholic excesses; 57 had an alcoholic father or mother; 47 had near relatives among 
other prisoners; 61 belonged to insane, hysterical, epileptic, or suicidal families; 
some of the same number had been inmates of insane asylums, or were abandoned by 
their parents, or were orphans. Out of 158 recidivists sentenced for ten or more 
years, 30 had received no education; 52 had received rudimentary education; 76, 
primary education; 92 indulged in alcoholic excesses; 55 had alcoholic parents; 37 
had near relatives in prison; 40 showed signs of degeneracy. In the second 
class, recidivists receiving long sentences, there are fewer illiterates, because the 
members of this class received a complementary education while serving sentences. 
The number of alcoholic and criminal ancestors is about the same in eachclass. This 
fact is most striking, and I believe with Dr. Naecke that there is among criminals a 
hereditary taint of from 50 to 60 per cent. Pauperism 1s found almost universally ; 
almost all come from the lower strata of society, having been subjected to worse 
physical and moral hygiene, and having suffered more from disease than others ; from 
their very birth they differ from others anatomically and physiologically, having alco- 
holic parents who lead either vicious or lazy lives, abandoning their offspring, who, in 
turn, emulate their parents’ lives. The recidivists are sufferers from psychological 
conditions of a pathological nature, besides the defects above mentioned. 

For the benefit of the public health, the government should care for the young 
degenerates and take them away from the evil influence of their parents. When 
these degenerates attract attention by their acts or conduct, they should be investi- 
gated and reported on officially, as well as professionally. As far as possible, they 
should be placed in medico-pedagogic institutes, directed by competent authorities. 
Parents should have the privilege of placing in medico-pedagogic institutes children 
whose low intellects require special care; the children should be cared for up to the 
age of eighteen years. The question of vengeance should give way to that of 
ameliorating the conditions of the offenders. The degenerate cannot be held respons- 
ible, but should be cared for by society.— Condensed from a paper read by Dr. JUL. 
MoREL, chief physician State Insane Asylum, Mons, Belgium, before the Fifth Inter- 
national Congress of Criminal Anthropology, Amsterdam, 1901, entitled “ La prophy- 
laxie et le traitement du criminel récidiviste,” and published in Journal of Mental 
Pathology, November, 1901. 

R. M. 


The Pretended Inferiority of Woman.— Woman has been deprived of a 
large amount of happiness which should have fallen to her lot because, since time 
immemorial, she has been considered inferior to man from both a physical and 
psychical point of view. If it were demonstrated that this supposed inferiority were 
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not real, woman would take a place in society equal to that of man, and it would 
greatly increase her happiness. 

Among prehistoric peoples there was no difference intellectually between men 
and women, and the same is true of modern savages. The difference between men 
and women is not one belonging to the physical or psychical order, but it is a social 
fact. The subordination of woman is the result of the difference in occupations ; it 
has its origin in social ideas. For a long period the chase and war were considered 
the most important functions of society. As such they assumed a special character of 
dignity and honor. From the fact that woman was excluded from these occupations 
she was underrated in the eyes of men. Confined to the despised occupations she 
shared in the lack of consideration for this work, and from this fact the idea of her 
physical and intellectual inferiority was enthroned in the social mind. 

The proposition which asserts the inferiority of woman will not bear criticism 
from any point of view. Superiority or inferiority in the human species is not the 
result of sexual differences. If the difference in regard to muscular strength or cour- 
age is considered, it is found that there are a large number of women who are as 
strong physically as many men, and, indeed, as courageous, while in both respects 
men are often inferior to women. 

In regard to intellectual ability it can only be said that the science of psychology 
has not advanced far enough to warrant any scientific conclusions here. In coun- 
tries like America, where woman has been granted conditions approaching equality, 
as in some of the schools, it has been demonstrated that her work compares favor- 
ably with that of men. It is impossible to form a correct judgment as to the physi- 
cal qualities, for even in the most advanced countries woman is still subjected to 
many disadvantages when compared to man. It is not necessary to emphasize the 
fact that she has done little in the intellectual realm, for, perhaps, if all the difficulties 
which she has had to surmount were taken into consideration, the results might be 
vastly different. 

Our conclusion is that, in consequence of the predominance of brutal force in the 
period of primitive savagery, woman became the possession of man, his slave, his 
property. When savagery gave place to a regime allowing a certain amount of justice 
and security, woman should have been enfranchised, but the habits and traditions of 
man were opposed to it. A day came, however, when the injustice of certain institu- 
tions became evident to all. It was then that the attempt was made to justify the 
subjection of woman by declaring that she was intellectually inferior to man. This 
discovery was made for the purpose of making legitimate an iniquity which the con- 
science of man had begun to condemn. 

Woman has been kept in this subordinate position because she was placed there 
centuries ago by our coarse and ignorant ancestors. I may give an example of the 
form of reasoning often used to prove the inferiority of woman. When woman suf- 
frage happened to show some bad results in countries where it has been established, 
the claim is usually made that it is due to the ignorance of the voters, their indiffer- 
ence or immorality. These same critics forget to note that manhood suffrage also 
often gives bad and very unsatisfactory results, but no one attributes this to sex quali- 
ties. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that woman is inferior to man, it is an 
injustice to speak of it constantly in that way, for it is not her fault. There are men 
manifestly below the normal in ability, but they are not deprived of their civil and 
political rights. Why should this be done in the case of woman? If she is really 
inferior, it would be better to assure her those favors and privileges that would tend 
to lessen her disadvantages. —J. Novicow, “ La prétendue infériorité de la femme,” 
in La Revue, November, 1902. E. M. 


Social Teleology and its Mechanism.—lIs there a fixed end for society? 
This question can be answered only by tracing the laws of social evolution, and the 
only side of this process that is scientifically observable is its mechanical side, its 
mechanism. On this side are observable three stages, characterized by three distinct 
laws: 

1. The law of mental inertia and least effort. All our social institutions have 
been created little by little through many generations, each adding some small inno- 
vation that required a very small mental effort. Social evolution is accomplished 
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through small successes and small progress; it is made up of small partial adapta- 
tions, by no means co-ordinated at their origin, of small expedients always imperfect 
and provisional. This law is entirely instinctive, and though the solutions it pro- 
poses are designed for the immediate difficulty, these ends soon become means in 
solving the next problem. 

2. The law of activity directed toward the maximum social utility. The effects 
of this law are first the increasing mediatization, and, second, the increasing deper- 
sonalization of social values. Things formerly sought as means have come to be 
sought as ends, ¢. g., riches, comfort, power. Along with this mediatization comes 
the depersonalization of social values, the loss of the imprint of the individual who 
created them; ¢. g., property, labor, art, literature. 

3. The law of activity, directed toward the maximum of individual life and 
beauty. Industry and art are in some measure now turning toward this perfecting of 
the individual. This tendency, though not easily defined, is none the less actual, 
and probably all the more likely to prevail because it is subtle. 

Evolution thus works out the social ends. They do not come to consciousness 
until they are realized, or at least are in process of being realized. And the social 
teleology is nothing more than the sum-total of a multitude of small actions. Social 
teleology, in so far as it is scientifically observable, seems to admit of neither a single 
end nor an unchanging standard. There is no absolute social good any more than 
there is any absolute social value. The hypothesis of an absolute moral value in 
societies that confers upon them a sort of sacred right to exist is an invention of 
those scholastic teleologists who try to justify everything by some social principle. 
There is no ome social teleology, there are social teleologies. In fact, in the history 
of mankind that which has been called good and bad are changeable contents ever 
being broken down and ever forming anew. The good and the bad imply each 
other. The réle of the instincts called bad, of those of cruelty, of barbarism, and 
even of torture, is incontestable in the moral education of mankind. In vain do 
some posit universal harmony as the end of society, while others give this place to 
perpetual opposition. The contest between the partisans of division and opposition, 
on the one hand, and of adaptation and harmony, on the other, is a question without 
meaning. The truth is that the one set of terms implies the other. It is better to 
recognize that there is a circle, and, since we are in the squirrel’s cage, continue to 
turn the wheel.— G. PALANTE, “ Etudes sociologiques; La téléologie sociale et son 
mécanisme,” in Revue philosophigue, August, 1902. 


The Professional Criminal in England.—If we wish to diminish the pro- 
fessional criminal class, two definite steps must be taken. First of all we must nar- 
row the recruiting ground of this class by preventing juveniles between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty-one from swelling the ranks of the professional criminal. This 
can to a large extent be accomplished by giving greater elasticity to existing laws 
relating to the treatment of juvenile offenders. The industrialization of corrective 
discipline should not cease, as it now does, at the age of sixteen; it should be extended, 
if necessary, to the period of civil maturity. This method of treatment, if conducted 
on popular lines by competent and sympathetic officials, would cut off the supply of 
professional criminals by converting a large percentage of delinquent juveniles, who 
would otherwise become professional criminals, into industrious and law-abiding citi- 
zens. In the next place we must prevent the prison from being, what it has been in 
the past, a nursery of habitual crime. This can be done only by the complete indus- 
trialization of prison treatment, and by bringing the reforming and rehabilitating 
forces of industry to bear on the individual prisoner. But the prisoner will not 
become industrious without the strongest possible incentive. That incentive is the 
desire for liberty. This desire should be gratified and this incentive developed by 
offering a reward for consistent and habitual industry in the shape of conditional libera- 
tion on a much more extended scale than now exists. The industrialization of prison 
treatment and the extension of conditional liberation would counteract and perhaps 
nullify the deadening and degrading atmosphere of prison life. It is this atmosphere 
which turns the occasional criminal into the professional and confirms the professional 
criminal in his sinister career. Ido not say that when these two steps have been 
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taken we shall make professional criminals as rare as wolves. It will be many a long 
day, no matter what measures are devised, before this happy stage of progress is 


reached. No delusion can be greater than to suppose that it can be reached by resort- 
ing once more to the rusty, barbarous, and obsolete weapons of our ancestors. But I 
do believe, if we put our penal law, as Lord Roseberry would say, on an efficient and 
business-like footing in the matter of juvenile offenders and in the matter of prison 
treatment, that we can !argely reduce the proportions of professional crime.—WIL- 


LIAM DOUGLAS MORRISON, in /nternational Journal of Ethics, October, 1902. 


Language and its Words: Their Sociological Factors.—Man is the 
product of an automatic evolution. But articulate language does not owe its marvel- 
ous development to any such unconscious principle. Its development has been very 
complex: the word and the gesture naturally going together enforce each other, but 
they also at the same time oppose each other. Their association is in reality 
a struggle for their individual existences. In this contest the word has the advan- 
tage, due no doubt partly to its intrinsic superiority—for language is above all 
things vocal; the gesture exists, it is true, but merely as an accompaniment of the 
word —but due also, and especially, to the pressure of “social” necessities. That is 
to say, articulate language is, no doubt, partly the work of nature, but the work of 
man much more. This laborious birth and development has been neither mechanical 
nor deliberate, neither conscious nor unconscious, because it has been neither bio- 
logical nor psychological ; but it has been at once both the one and the other, because 
it has been sociological. In the social process man makes the instruments of prog- 
ress, yet he himself is an instrument; he passes from the pursuit of ends immediate 
and perceived to the pursuit of ends remote and unperceived. Thus it is with all 
social development; thus it is with language; it becomes both means and end, makes 
and is made, and passes from the stage of immediate, unreflective use to the removed, 
mediated, deliberative character. 

If we study all the different kinds of language we shall find unmistakable 
evidences of this “social” character or origin of language. The words of a lan- 
guage fall into three groups that name social facts or relations, viz.: (1) those of 
intercourse, from primitive group organization, group-contests, to modern commerce 
and thought transmission; (2) those of labor, from immediate food-getting by the 
primitive man to the highly-organized industry of our present century, from the labor 
of war to the occupations of peace; and (3) those of ceremony from the early wor- 
ship of all “moving ” things to the worship of the one Hebrew God ; from the earliest 
instinct of dependence to the Jewish sacrifice and the present memorials. Inti- 
mate connections bind these three into groups together, and bind them into a lan- 
guage. — L. GERARD-VARET, “ Le langage et la parole: leurs facteurs sociologiques,” 
in Revue philosophique, October, 1902. 

T. J. BR. 
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